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EDDYSTONE LIGHTHOUSE, ’.’ 

Eppystone Licutuouse stands on one “of 
the rocks of the same name, onthe coast of 
England, about fourteen miles S. 8. W. from 
Plymouth. These rocks are called Eddystone, 
on account of the great whirl, or eddy, ,occa- 
sioned by the waters striking against them. 
They were never much elevated above the'sea, 
and at high water they were quite out of sight; 
for this reason they were very dangerous';-and 
many a fine vessel was wrecked on*them.e. It 
was considered very important to. build:ajight- 
house on the spot, in order;that sailors might 
see it from afar, and take warning in season to 
avoid the rocks ; but on account of the power- 
ful eddy, it was extremely difficult to’make a 
building strong enough: to endufe a tempest. 
Mr. Henry Winstanley undertook the task in 
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1696, and finished it in about four years. It 
was a polygonal, or many-sided stone building, 
about a hundred feet high. Still the sea, in 
stormy weather, ascended far above it; and it 
was said that a six-oared boat might be lifted 
upon a wave, and carried through the open 
gallery, by which the lighthouse was sur- 
mounted. 

The architect was so sure of having built it 
very strong, that he said he should like to be in 
it during the greatest storm, that ever blew out 
of the heavens; and it so happened that he 
was in the building, superintending some re- 
pairs, on the 26th of November, 1702, when a 
most terrible tempest came on. The next 
morning, not a stone, a beam, or an iron bar 
remained—every thing was swept into the sea. 

Soon after, a vessel struck on these danger- 
ous.rocks, and the whole crew perished within 
sight of their native shores. Parliament then 

‘passed an act for the erection of a new light- 
house, which was begun by Mr. John Rudyerd 
in 1706, and completed in 1709. It was built 
of wood, and was perfectly round. It encoun- 
tered several severe storms in safety; but in 
December, 1755, it took fire in the lantern at 
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top, where twenty-four candles were kept con- 
stantly burning. The flames were well kin- 
dled before they were discovered, and it was 
necessary to carry the water up seventy feet in 
order to extinguish them. While the men were 
exerting themselves to the utmost, a quantity 
of melted lead poured down from the roof upon 
the head and shoulders of a strong, active old 
man, aged ninety-four. This accident com- 
pleted their discouragement; they gave up all 
thoughts of stopping the work of destruction, 
and fled before the flames from room to room, 
until they hid themselves in a cave on the east- 
ern side of the rock; fortunately the tide was 
low, or they would have been unable to procure 
even this shelter from the two devouring ele- 
ments of fire and water. ‘The fire was seen by 
some fishermen, who gave notice of it; and 
boats were immediately sent to their relief 

The poor fellows were dragged through the 
water, almost in a state of suffocation. One of 
them, as soon as he was brought on shore, ran 
away, as if struck by some sudden panic, and 
was never heard of after. 

The old man, named Henry Hall, was placed 


under the care of physicians, and for a time 
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seemed likely to recover; but he insisted that 
he should never get well, unless the doctors 
could remove from his stomach the lead that 
ran down his throat, as he was looking upward 
to the roof of the lantern. This was supposed 
to be a mere whim; but on the twelfth day 
after the fire he expired suddenly ; and an oval 
piece of lead, weighing seven ounces five 
drachms, was found in his body. 

In 1756, Mr. Smeaton was employed to con- 
struct a new building; in the preparations for 
which, he and his associates encountered great 
perils. On one occasion, the sloop in which he 
was, with eighteen seamen and laborers, was 
nearly lost in returning from their work. They 
cut into the solid rock, and dove-tailed courses 
of stone firmly together, to form a secure foun- 
dation. The first stone was laid in June, 1757, 
and it was completed in 1759. From the time 
they first began to cut the rock, until the light- 
house was finished, a space of littke more than 
three years, there were only 421 days in which 
it was possible for the workmen to remain on 
this tempestuous spot; the time actually em- 
ployed in their Jabors was only 111 days and 10 
hours, or scarcely sixteen weeks. These facts 
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show the extreme difficulty of carrying on this 
bold undertaking. 

Smeaton’s lighthouse is round, and made of 
stone. A remarkable tempest occurred in 
1762; and in the course of it many a one pre- 
dicted that the building would be seen no more. 
On the morning after the storm, many a tele- 
scope was anxiously pointed toward Eddystone. 
The lights in its tower shone bright and strong ; 
not even a pane of glass in the lantern was 
broken. 

This gigantic beacon still stands secure, 
shining like a star above the troubled waters, 
when every other star is darkened. Many an 
English sailor, returning to his native shores, 
blesses the intelligence and skill of its bold 
architect. 

It is a little remarkable that the three light- 
houses built on this famous spot, were all con- 
structed by self-educated engineers; by this 
phrase, I mean men not instructed in architec- 
ture, whose knowledge on the subject was ac- 
quired by their own industry, directed by their 
own taste. 

From the preceding engraving, you can ea- 
sily conjecture what a quiet sleeping-place 
Eddystone must be during a tempest. 
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THE SHIPWRECKED BOY’S HYMN. 


ABOVE the sounding sea, 

Thou hearest the sea-bird’s cry ; 
Yet, of less price are they, 

Lord, in thy sight, than I? 


They know not ’tis thy hand, 
That feeds them, day by day ; 

Nor by thy strength they soar 
Beyond the clouds away ; 


Or with unwearied wing, 
In ceaseless circles sweep, 
Low o’er the waves, and through 
The hollows of the deep. 


Thou hear’st the ospray’s call, 
The petrel’s feeble wail ; 
And shall I, Father, cry, 
And nought my prayer avail ? 


The waves, like deep-mouthed wolves, 
Around me leap and roar ; 

But thou hast set them bounds 
They never can pass o’er. 


Far on the lonely deep, 

I feel thy presence nigh, 
To listen to my prayer, 

And heed my faintest sigh. 


From bounding sky to sky, 
Heave, heave, thou solemn sea! 
A shipwrecked child, I know 
God still will think on me. 
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THE INDIAN BOY. 


BY MRS. HUGHS. 


In the vast tract of land lying between the 
Rocky Mountains and the Pacific Ocean, there 
are a great many tribes of Indians, who know 
nothing of any of those arts of life, through 
means of which we enjoy so many comforts. 
Their skin is of a copper colour, and their hair 
very black and long. Their only way of get- 
ting food, is by catching the wild beasts in 
traps, or shooting them with a bow and arrow. 
Those that happen to live near any of the riv- 
ers also catch fish, with which the streams 
abound. The fish of which they are the fondest, 
is the salmon; and with this their rivers are 
very well stocked. Their only kind of clothing 
is the skins of wild beasts, such as that of the 
mountain sheep, or she buffalo, manufactured 
into a sort of leather, of which they make mocca- 
sins, leggins, shirts, or any other kinds of dress- 
es, that they choose to wear. They know very 
little about the art of cooking. Their common 
way of making their food fit to eat, is by drying 
it in the sun, or boiling it. But as they have 
no pans of iron, or copper, or tin, as we have, 
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that can be put on the fire without being burnt, 
they boil things by putting hot stones into the 
water. 

Their way of building their houses is by set- 
ting up a great many long poles, which form a 
round ring, as large as they. wish their house 
to be, and then binding them all together at the 
top, so close’ as to leave only a hole large 
enough for the smoke to pass through. These 
poles are then covered with leather, and form 
a house somewhat in the shape of a sugar loaf. 
When a number are built together, so as to 
form a village, they leok quite pretty. 

In one of these villages lived a little boy, 
called Otoe. He had been brought up with as 
much care as any Indian child ever met with. 
Before he was able to walk, or take care of him- 
self, his mother had been in the habit of strap- 
ping him between two boards, as was the cus- 

.tom of the country, and hanging him on a tree, 
to swing about, whilst she was at her work. 
This may seem to us to be a very strange way 
of nursing children; but it appears to have 
been a way that the children liked very well; | 
for it is a common remark, that Indian children 
are seldom known to cry. When Otoe was 
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old enough to run about, and to think, he soon 
began to wish to join his father in the chase. 
But though it was some time before he was 
able to do this, it was not very long before he 
was allowed to go with him to catch fish. The 
way that they caught the fish, was by making 
a sort of dam across the stream, in which were 
a great many gaps, or holes. In the front.of 
these holes Otoe saw his father twist some 
slender twigs of trees into the form of a basket, 
and he wondered very much at first what. it 
could be for; but he soon found that the salm- 
on, in trying to get up the river, which they did 
for the sake of laying their spawn in proper 
places, would pass through the gaps in the 
dam and run straight into the baskets, which 
they could not again get out of, and were there- 
fore easily caught. Otoe soon learned to swim 
to these baskets; for the Indians teach their 
children to swim very early; and was very 
proud when he first took a fish home to his 
mother, and told her that he had caught it him- 
self. The next thing that he learned, was to 
go on the river in a canoe, and dart his spear 
into the fish as they swam past him. This was 
much harder to do, than to take them out of 
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the basket; but as he was resolved to learn, he 
kept trying and trying; and though he often, 
instead of striking the fish, plunged himself 
into the water, he never gave up the attempt; 
and at last he became so expert, that when his 
father was away hunting, as he often was, for 
many days at a time, Otoe was able to supply 
his mother with as much salmon as she wanted. 

When Otoe was a hundred moons, that is, 
about twelve years old, his mother promised to 


_ make a feast for him; and he wished very much 


to be able to adorn himself, on that occasion, 
with the claws of a grisly bear, of his own kill- 
ing; for the Indians are very proud of wear- 


mg the claws of these animals which they 
themselves have killed; as it shows a great 
deal of courage to attack so savage a creature. 
There are two kinds of bears common in those 


parts; the one, the black bear, which feeds 
upon mice, frogs, and fruits, and which climbs 


" trees, but never attempts to hurt human beings, 


unless they attack it first. The other, the 
gtisly bear, is one of the most savage animals 
that is known in this country. It is frightful to 
look at, with its long teeth, and claws as long 
as the fingers of a mam: It is of a dark grey 
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colour, and runs very fast. It is very hard to 
kill one of these bears; for they are afraid of 
nothing, and have been known to be shot six 
or eight times without being killed. To kill 
one of these animals, therefore, was a very dar- 
ing thing for Otoe to attempt; but he was a 
stranger to fear, and he wished very much to 
do something that would prove him worthy of 
the feast, that his mother had promised to make 
for him. And as the Indians think that cour- 
age is the highest virtue that they can practise, 
Otoe was bent upon gaining the esteem of his 
father and mother, by proving it at this early 
stage of life; and therefore, with only a strong 
bow and a quiver full of sharp arrows, he set 
out, without saying any thing about where he 
was going, or what he meant to do, on his ram- 
ble through the woods. 

He trudged on for along time, and was very 
cheerful and happy; for though he did not 
know any thing about the road he was going, 
he had no doubt of being able to find his way 
back again. The Indians have a talent of 
finding their way through the thickest woods 
to places they never were at before, with no- 
thing to direct them but their own judgement ; 

20 
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and the children soon learn the art from their 
parents. He saw a great many animals, that at 
any other time he would have been very glad 
to kill and take home,—such as antelopes, mules, 
beavers, wild turkeys, swans, prairie dogs, and 
many others,—but his mind was so much set 
upon meeting with a grisly bear, that all other 
animals were allowed to pass in peace. The 
Indians have the power of going a very long 
time without food ; and Otoe, who made a point 
of learning every thing that his father could do, 
had already, young as he was, learned to fast a 
long time ; so that he had wandered through 
the woods nearly three days, before he began 
to feel very much overcome with hunger. He 
had by this time reached an open country, 
where much less game was to be met with; 
and he began to feel very weak, and was afraid 
lest he should not meet with: any animals 
whilst he had strength to shoot them ; and as 
he was now in a prairie, there seemed to be 
quite as little chance of his finding either nuts, 
fruits, or roots. 

Prairies are pieces of ground of a great many 
miles extent, that have neither trees or bushes 
on them, but are covered in the summer with 
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very long, thick grass, which, in the autumn, 
when it begins to be dry, the Indians have the 
practice of setting fire to. When the fire runs 
along the ground swiftly, it is a very grand 
sight; but there is also a great deal of dan- 
ger in it, to those who happen to be near, as 
it is not easy to run fast enough to escape the 
fire. As Otoe stood looking around him, al- 
most in despair of finding any thing to relieve 
the cravings of hunger, he saw a mouse run 
into a hole near him, and he knew then at once 
that he should be able to get something to eat ; 
for the Indians are in the habit of robbing 
these nests of the stores which the little 
creatures lay up in the autumn, to serve them 
for food during the frosts of winter. In digging 
up the mouse’s nest, Otoe found plenty of nuts, 
artichokes, and roots, of which he made a very 
good meal. But he was scarcely freed from 
the pains of hunger, and had begun to travel 
on again over the prairie, when he saw that it 
was on fire, and that the flames ran so fast along 
the grass, which was almost as dry as straw, 
that it would not be possible for him to escape 
from them. He had no notion, however, of 
giving up his life without making an effort to 
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save it; and therefore he set off to run away 
from the fire, as fast as he could; but though 
the Indians are all very swift runners, and 
though Otoe had always been noted as one of 
the swiftest of his tribe, he soon found that 
there was nothing for him but to be burnt to 
death. Then, for the first time, he began to 
think of the distress of his father and mother, 
on finding that he did not return, He called 
to mind the kindness that they had always 
shown him; the pains that his father had taken 
to teach him to hunt, and fish; and the care 
that his mother had taken of him when an in- 
fant, as well as the manner in which she had 
since worked to procure him comforts; the 
pains that she had taken to adorn his mocca- 
sins with porcupine quills, and to make his 
leggins fit neatly to his legs; how she had al- 
ways taken care that he should have one of the 
best buffalo skins to wrap round, him, and a 
thousand other acts of kindness, which all mo- 
thers, whether savage or not, are in the habit 
of bestowing on their children. And now he 
was going to reward her for all this, by keeping 
her in suspense for many moons, about what 
had become of him. He should never see 
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either father or mother more, till they met in 
that great hunting ground, which all Indians 
believe to be the place where they go af- 
ter death. Though the flames flew fast, 
Otoe’s thoughts flew swifter still, and all these 
things had glanced across his mind, when he 
felt the flames so close to him that they seemed 
almost touching him. But at that instant, a 
thought struck him, and wrapping himself close 
up in his buffalo skin, he threw himself upon 
the ground. He heard the flames crackling 
around him, and felt the heat so great, that 
he thought every moment he should be 
scorched to death; but by degrees it grew 
cooler; and after waiting some time, he raised 
his head, and saw that the fire was far beyond 
him, and that all before him was a black, drea- 
ry waste. He raised his eyes up to heaven, 
and, for the first time in his life, with a truly 
grateful heart, gave thanks to the Great Spirit 
for saving his life. 

Otoe set out once more on his journey; but 
it was a dreary prospect that lay before him; 
besides which the ground was so very hot, that 
his moccasins were soon burnt through, and 
his feet blistered. He felt, too, that though 
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he had had a pretty good meal, yet having 
eaten scarcely any thing for nearly three 
days, he was still in great want of food; but, 
as he had early been taught to bear pain with- 
out making any complaint,—a thing which all 
Indians pride themselves upon doing,—he went 
on without thinking of what he had to go 
through, before he got home again. He had 
walked two days, almost without stopping, be- 
fore he saw an end of the black burnt ground, 
over which the fire had passed, and had eaten 
nothing during that time, but the roots that he 
had now and then found in the nests of mice, 
or ground-squirrels. At length, however, a 
change of scene greeted his eye; and he saw, 
with no small pleasure, the tops of some large 
trees; and at a greater distance still, the snow- 
covered tops of some very high mountains, 
which he knew, from the way that he was go- 
ing, must be the Rocky Mountains. He amused 
himself, as he walked along, watching how 
much plainer he could see the trees, almost at 
every step he took, and trying to find out 
the reason, that, when he was a long way off, 
he could only see the tops of the trees ; but as 
he came nearer, more and more of the trunks 
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could be seen, till at length he could see the 
whole of the trees, from the top to the bottom. 
If Otoe had been in the way of gaining know- 
ledge, as the white children are, he would 
have known that this was owing to the round 
shape of the earth, which causes us always to 
see the tops first, of those things which are at 
a great distance from us; but he had never 
been told any thing about the shape of the 
earth; and though he was fond of thinking 
about things, and trying to find out what he 
did not know, there is not much knowledge to 
be gained, when we have no one to teach 
us. His mind was soon drawn from these 
things, by seeing a great many Indians at a 
distance ; and though he knew that they could 
not belong to his own tribe, he was very glad 
to get once more amongst his fellow creatures. 
He was rather uneasy about the manner in 
which they might receive him; but yet he 
thought they could not be unkind to so young 
a boy as he was; so he walked on, and thought 
he would secure their kindness by shewing 
that he had no doubt of it. Whether this made 
any change in their feelings, or whether they 
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would have been kind to him at all events, we 
do not pretend to say; but sure it is, that as 
soon as they saw him at a distance, two or three 
of them came forward to meet him; and on his 
making signs to them, (for they did not speak 
the same language that he did,) that he was 
tired and hungry, they gave him some boiled 
buffalo flesh to eat, and then spread some 
buffalo skins for him to lie down to rest upon. 
He soon sunk into a profound sleep, in which 
he lay for several hours; but was at length 
roused by a great noise and bustle amongst the 
people around him. It was some time before 
he could make out what was the matter; but by 
degrees he learned that they were going to 
catch buffaloes, of which they pointed to a large 
herd, that was just in sight in the distance. 
The manner that they were going to catch 
these animals was very curious, and quite new 
to Otoe. One of the most active and daring 
of the young Indians dressed himself in the 
skin of a buffalo, that was entirely complete, 
with horns and tail, and every thing that was 
necessary to make him look, as he moved along 
on his feet and hands, like a real buffalo. The 
herd, thinking he is one of their own kind, fol- 
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jow him, and he leads them to the edge of a 
high rock. As soon as a good many of them 
are near the edge of the rock, the young man 
hides himself in a hole, whilst a number of In- 
diams appear behind the drove, which frightens 
the animals, and they rush forward, pushing 
those which were near the edge over it alto- 
gether, when they fall into the steep below, and 
are killed. 


The Indian who assumes the dress of the 
buffalo, runs great hazard of being trampled 
to death, and indeed is often killed by that 
means ; and yet Otoe was so much pleased 
with the courage and skill, he evinced, that 
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he longed for nothing so much, as to be tall 
enough to take the same office upon himself. 
The buffalo is a large, ugly-looking creature, 
something like an ox, but with a large bunch 
on the top of its shoulders, which is the finest 
meat of any part of the animal. The head and 
shoulders are covered with long hair; but dur- 
ing the summer they have no hair at all on the 
back and hind limbs, which are much smaller 
than the fore ones. They go in large droves. 
There are sometimes so many of them together, 
that travellers have been known to be three 
days in getting past a herd of them. 

After the buffalo hunt was over, and Otoe 
had rested himself, and had a good supply of 
food, he set out on his return home. He had 
roved about so long, without having met with 
a grisly bear, that he began to despair of being 
able to show his courage, by killing one of these 
terrible creatures, and adorning himself with its 
claws; so that he thought his best way would 
be to go as straight home as he could, and at 
least have the pleasure of giving an account to 
his father and mother of all that he had seen, 
and the dangers he had gone through. As he 
went along, he met with a great many animals, 
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some such as he knew, and had often seen 
before, and others that were quite strange. 
Amongst those he knew was the mule 
deer, which is a deer of a very fine kind, 
only to.be found in that part of the coun- 
try that lies between the Rocky Mountains 
and the Pacific Ocean. He also saw the 
prairie dog, that is a species of marmot. It is 
about the size of a rabbit, and is a pretty, inno- 
cent, little creature. If it sees a stranger, it 
will sit up on its hind legs and bark; but it 
ventures no farther than this; for the moment 
any One goes near it, it runs into its hole, 
which is burrowed under ground, in the same 
way that rabbits make their houses. These 
little creatures are so fond of being near each 
other, that they make their houses close enough 
to form a sort of village; and it looks very 
pretty indeed to see a number of them together, 
playing and frisking about in the sun. 

Otoe had stood a long time, watching these 
little playful creatures, as they sported about, 
without being observed by them; when his ear 
caught the sound of a low, growling noise, and 
turning round, he saw a savage-looking beast 
coming towards him, which he knew at once 
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to be a grisly bear. Though he had wished so. 
much to see one, nobody could have felt much 
surprise, if his courage had failed as soon 
as he saw the danger really so near him; 
but that was far from being the case with Otoe. 
On the contrary, he turned round and presented 
his bow and arrow with so firm and steadfast a 
look, that the bear, though of so fearless a na- 
ture, stopped short, at some distance from him, 
growling, and showing his immense teeth, and 
tearing up the ground with his long claws. 
Otoe, however, did not stand by, merely to look 
on and watch the movements. With a steady 
hand and a correct aim, he sprung his bow and 
let his arrow fly; and the next moment he saw 
it pierce the front of the creature’s skull. So 
far from killing it, however, it only gave it fresh 
strength ; and rushing forward, it seemed as 
though it would the very next instant crush 
.poor Otoe to death between its horrid claws; 
but the daring boy had no sooner sent one ar- 
row forward, than he re-placed it with another, 
equally sharp, which he sent forward as the 
beast was almost near enough to touch him, 
and again entered his brain. This seemed to 
have touched a more vital part than the former 
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one; for though it still rushed on, and Otoe 
even felt its claws graze his legs, yet before it 
could seize him, it reeled and staggered; and the 
next instant a third arrow piercing its heart, it 
fell; and before Otoe could send another arrow 
from his quiver, it lay dead at his feet. This 
was a proud triumph for Otoe, who began, 
without loss of time, to cut off the claws of his 
enemy, with a piece of sharp flint that he had 
hanging round his neck; and after having made 
them his own, he seemed to have no other 
object in view, than to get home, without loss 
of time, and display his spoils to his friends. 
After travelling on, two or three days longer, 
Otoe began to see so many well-known ob- 
jects, that he was very sure he could not be 
far from home; and the nearer he came to 
the dear spot he loved so well, the more 
the thought of his kind mother, and of the long 
time that he had kept her in suspense about 
what had become of him, rushed into his mind, 
he began to think every moment an hour, 
till he should see her again, and shew her that 
he was not only safe, but that he had done what 
he knew she would be proud of him for doing. 
At length the tops of the houses, which formed 
21 
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his native village reached his eye; and as he 
advanced further, he could make out each sin- 
gle house ; then he could distinguish his own 
from all the rest ; and as he gazed on the scene, 
which brought the thought of so many happy 
days to his mind, he persuaded himself that 
there was not so pretty a spot in the whole 
world. Let not any of my young readers, who 
may have looked at a view of an Indian village, 
scorn Otoe for want of taste, in thus admir- 
ing a scene which to them may seem so void 
of beauty ; but let them recal to mind, that this 
spot, poor and mean as it really was, had yet 
charms in the eyes of Otoe, that no other place 
could possess ; for it was his home; and home, 
whether polished or rude, is dear to every 
heart. Otoe had not gone many steps further, 
before he was able to descry two persons at the 
door of his father’s tent; then he could per- 
ceive that they were a man and woman; and 
then’ that they were his father and mother 
themselves. His heart throbbed at the sight, 
as if it would choke him; and springing for- 
ward, with the swiftness almost of one of his 
native deer, he flew to them, and was soon 
locked in their arms. 
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We will not pretend to repeat all that passed 
between the happy parents and their long-lost 
boy ; for we could not do justice to the display 
of feeling, which nature dictates to the untaught 
Indian. After they had given full vent to 
their feelings, Otoe did not fail to claim his 
mother’s promise of a feast, which she very 
soon set to work to prepare. For this purpose, 
and as the greatest treat that she could offer 
her son, and the guests who were asked to 
come and rejoice with them at his return, a 
dog was killed, and after being put into the 
fire to burn off the hair, it was boiled in the 
way that we have before spoken of, by hot 
stones being put into the vessel in which it 
was. This was thought to be the best dish ; 
for they esteem the flesh of the dog as the finest 
meat they have. To this was added buffalo 
flesh, drie« salmon, many kinds of roots, and 
messes made of Indian corn, cooked in a vari- 
ety of ways; for Otoe’s mother prided herself 
upon her skill in cooking. After the feast was 
over, dancing began. The women, or squaws, 
as they are called, danced with long poles in 
their hands, decorated with the scalps of 
the people, which their sons or husbands had 
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killed in battle. The scalps mean the skin and 
hair off the crowns of the head, which the In- 
dians always take from those whom they have 
killed, and preserve as trophies of victory, 
or proofs of their own courage and skill in bat- 
tle. When dancing, the women did little more 
than shuffle about the floor, with these long 
poles in their hands; but the men jumped very 
high, making a great deal of noise, at the same 
time by singing, shaking rattles, and _beat- 
img drums. The whole ended with the pipe of 
peace being passed round amongst the compa- 
ny, after which they parted, each well pleased 
with the treat, and declaring to the happy father 
and mother, that their son Otoe, before many 
more moons were passed over his head, would 
be the greatest warrior of his tribe. 


Answer to Conundrums, page 188. 
1. A Lap-lander. 
2. A dark feather. 
3. Because they are twenty odd animals, (twenty-odd.) 
4. Because its fountain is the head. 


Answer to Charade, page 216. 
A May-Pole. 


Answer to Arithmetical ‘Question, page 210. 
51,500 paces. 
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SisTER! many, many flowers 
Cluster in thy path, 

Many are the joyous hours, 
Thy dream of future hath ; 


But those flowers, though beautiful, 
Will all be fragile, brief ; 

They'll tempt thee with their loveliness, 
Then vanish, leaf by leaf. 


Sister! there are flowers that fade not,— 
Flowers of heavenly birth,— 

Ever blooming, they were made not, 
Mates for those on earth ; 


They will yield thee lasting pleasure, 
Bless thy changeful way ; 
Sister! turn not from the treasure ! 
Choose it, while you may! 
E.D.L. 


A swarm of young bees in Pennsylvania 
made 14 pounds of honey in 7 days. I wish 
all the little girls and boys were as busy in their 
employments. 
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ADVANTAGE OF KNOWING HOW TO 
BE USEFUL. 

PostLeETHWaYyT, in his Dictionary of Com- 
merce, relates the following story, which he 
says was often repeated by George I., King of 
England : 

About the year 1615, there was a nobleman 
in Germany, whose daughter was. courted by a 
young lord. When the father was asked to 
consent to the marriage, he inquired of the 
young man how he expected to maintain his 
daughter? The lover replied, that he should 
support her in a style worthy of her rank. The 
old nobleman said, that was no answer to his 
question; he wished to know how he could 
maintain a wife? The young man, much sur- 
prised, replied that all the world knew he pos- 
sessed a greatestate. ‘‘ That is true,” rejoined 
the old gentleman; ‘‘and my daughter will 
‘likewise inherit a fortune; but I am, neverthe- 
less, determined that she shall never marry a 
man, who is not acquainted with some business, 
by which he could get a living, in case he were 
driven from his country.” The lover, unwilling 
to relinquish the object of his affections, re- 
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quested only a year’s time to learn some trade. 
He then went to the most ingenious basket- 
maker he could find, and proposed to be his 
apprentice. In six months, he greatly excelled 
his master in the beauty of his manufactures; 
and as a proof of his skill, he brought the young 
lady a superb twig basket, of his own weaving. 
These baskets, by the name of dressing baskets, 
became very fashionable in Germany, and many 
of them were exported to England. 

Several years after the young nobleman’s 
marriage, troubles arose in the country, and 
both he and his father-in-law were driven into 
exile, stripped of all’their wealth. For many 
years they resided in Holland, where the young 
lord maintained both his father-in-law’s family 
and his own, by manufacturing baskets, the 
excellence and beauty of which no other per- 
son could equal. 

From this young German lord, the Hollanders 
derived that skill, which has eyer since made 
Dutch basket-work so celebrated. 


THE MISCHIEVOUS PARROT. 


Mary. There is James coming, with his 
green bag of books slung over his shoulder. 
Pll run and tell him what uncle Thomas has 
brought home for us. 7 

Ann. I know he will say that he wishes it 
had been a monkey. He is always talking 
about monkeys. 

Mary. Mischievous, dirty creatures! I like 
Pretty Poll as well again. James! James! 
Come and see what uncle has brought for us! 

James, eagerly. Is it a monkey? 

Ann. There now! I knew that would be 
his first question. 

Mary. Oh, brother, it is a great deal pret- 
tier than a monkey. It is a beautiful parrot, 
all green and gold, except just a little tip of 
scarlet on the tail feathers. Come and see. 
[She runs into the next room and offers the par- 
rot a piece of apple, which he takes up in his 
claw and eats very genteelly.| Isn’t he a hand- 
some creature, James? Pretty Poll! 

Parrot. Pretty Poll! Pretty Poll! 

James. I should have liked a monkey bet- 
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ter. What a vain creature to keep saying 
‘Pretty Poll!’ 

Parrot. Pretty Poll! Pretty Poll ! 

[James laughs, and the parrot mocks him. | 

James, angrily, What do you mean by 
mocking me? 

Parrot. What do you mean by mocking 
me? Pretty Poll! Pretty Poll! 

James. You saucy thing! 

Parrot. You saucy thing! 

[James takes up an apple-core, and attempis. to 
throw it at the cage.| 

Ann. Now, James, don’t be angry with a 
parrot, though you are a little pepper-box. 

James, very angrily. Pepper-box ! 

Parrot. Pepper-box ! 

James. There now! The creature has learn- 
ed the ugly word. You know I hate to hear it. 

Mary. Never mind, brother. Ann did not 
mean any harm; and the parrot will soon for- 
get it. Poll only repeats what is said, without 
knowing what it means; so what is the use of 
minding him? 

James. That is true, Mary; and you are 
always a kind little peace-maker. But I don’t 
like Mr. Poll Parrot half as well as a monkey. 
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Ann. A monkey is so mischievous, and 
looks so ugly! 

James. Some of the small ones have as 
handsome a coat as Mr. Poll; and as for mis- 
chief, I guess he’ll be mischievous enough. 
But now I will tell you a secret, girls. To- 
morrow is mother's birth-day. I have bought 
a present for her; but don’t you say a word; 
I don’t want her to know any thing about it, 
till she sees it on her table. 

Mary and Ann. What is it? What is it? 

James. A pretty work box. 

[ The girls, clapping their hands and jumping. | 
A work-box! What a pretty present! 

Parrot. A work-box! What a pretty pre- 
sent ! 

. James. I declare that ugly parrot knows the 
secret; and now I shall have no peace. I. will 
show you the box. [Takes it out of the green 


, bag’. } 
The Girls. Oh, how pretty ! 
[ Their Mother enters. | 


Mother. What is so pretty? What are you 


hiding away, James? 
Parrot. A work-box! What a pretty pre- 


sent ! 
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{ James, in wrath, throws a stick at the cage. | 

Parrot. Pepper-box ! 

[ James, trying to run out, falls down. The 
parrot laughs. | 

Mother. What is the matter? . Why all this 
fuss ? 

Parrot. Pepper-box! What a pretty pre- 
sent ! 

[Mary goes out, and presently comes back with 
James. | 

James. Mother, the fact is, I bought a pre- 
sent for you, and wanted to keep it secret till 
to-morrow ; but that ugly old parrot told it all. 
[He takes out the work-boz. | 

Mother. My son, it is a very beautiful pre- 
sent; and it makes me very happy that you 
should remember to be so attentive to your 
mother. 

James. Dear mother, you akeays think of 
us; it would be strange if we did not sometimes 
think of you. I am sorry I was angry; be- 
| cause I resolved a good while ago, to be a pep- 
per-box no more. You naughty Poll! [laugh- 
ing, and shaking his fist at the cage. | 

Parrot. Pretty Poll! Pretty Poll! 

Mary. I am sorry you found out about the 
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present too soon, mother. But the parrot was 
not to blame; was he? He don’t know the 
meaning of what he says. 

Mother. No, my children, the bird is not to 
blame. From this little accident I would ad- 
vise you to learn not to tell secrets to Pretty 
Poll; or to any body, who, like Pretty Poll, talks 
without thinking what he says. 


A REBUS. 


The Editor of the Miscellany is not aware who is the author of the 
following lines, which she saw for the first time in Miss Leslie’s 


American Girl’s Book. Whoever wrote it, it is very perfect of its 
kind. 


A worp if you find that will silence proclaim, 
Which spelt backward or forward will still be the same ; 
And next you must search for a feminine name, 
Which spelt backward or forward will still be the same ; 
And then for an act, or a writing, whose name, 
Spelt backward or forward will still be the same ; 
A fruit that is rare, whose botanical name, 
Spelt backward or forward will still be the same ; 
“A note used in music, that time will proclaim, 
- Spelt backward or forward will still be the same : 
All the initials connected a title will frame, 
Which is justly the due of each married dame, 
‘And which backward or forward will still be the same. 


ICELAND MICE. 


In very northern countries, there is generally 
a scarcity of trees and shrubbery; and the ani- 
mals, which live on vegetable substances, are, 
of course, obliged to search far and near for 
food. In Iceland there is said to be a species 
of little economical mice, that evince great in- 
telligence in storing up their provisions. They 
dig a long passage under ground, at the end of 
which is a deep hole to drain off any water that" 
might find its way into the passage. Two di- 
agonal roads lead to their sleeping apartment 
and their storehouse, which they are careful to 
keep very clean and dry. .When they seek 
their food at a distance, they are sometimes 
obliged to cross a stream, before they can re- 
turn to their neat little home. In this case, 
“the party select a flat piece of dried cow-dung, 
on which they place the berries, heaped up in 
the middle; then, by their united force, they 
bring it to the water’s edge, and after launching 
it, embark, and place themselves round the 
heap, with their heads joined over it, and their 
backs to the water, their tails pendent in the 

22 
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stream, serving the purpose of rudders.” This 
account has been ridiculed by some; but Dr. 
Henderson, in his Travels, says that a very re- 
spectable clergyman, and a lady of his acquaint- 
ance, both resident in Iceland, assured him they 
had often witnessed the fact. The lady, when 
a little girl, often amused herself with watching 
the curious operations of these little creatures. 
Dr. Henderson was likewise informed that they 
sometimes made use of dried mushrooms, as 
sacks to convey their provisions. 


BUFFALO CREEK. 


SIXTEEN years ago, I went to visit a friend, 
who lived in the village of Buffalo. Their neat 
white dwelling stood on the hill, which now ~ 
overlooks the great Erie canal; but at the time 
of my visit, a broad piece of swampy land, 
covered with brush and briers, spread round its 
base, quite to the beach, all of which, with the 
lake and Niagara river, were distinctly seen 
from the windows. 

Henry Kirby, the eldest of six children, was 
nearly ten years old. He wasa fine, healthy 
creature, with quick perceptions, aud a great 
desire to know every thing, without the pa- 
tience and perseverance to acquire any thing 
well. His mother, who superintended his ed- 
ucation, became quite anxious that he should 
see the weakness and folly of yielding to his 
indolent and careless habits. She tried rewards 
and punishments in vain; he only skimmed 
over the surface, putting off the hour of study, 
until the last moment. 

His brother was four years younger, and un- 
able to study with him. On the contrary, he 
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was constantly urging him to play; sometimes 
mentioning a new bud just ready to burst in 
the garden, or saying, ‘‘Oh come, Harry, and 
see how bright the waters sparkle! and see 
how lazily the waves roll over on the beach! 
even our little ship would stand up in them.” 
Henry would throw down his book, spring to 
the window, and exclaim, ‘“‘ Oh, how bright 
every thing looks! I must havearun. Come, 
Charley.” Thus hours would pass unheeded, 
and his lessons remain until the moment reci- 
tation came, and found him again running over 
the pages in the same hurried manner. Mrs. 
Kirby regretted there was no school near, 
where she could place her son ; feeling certain 
that with his present habits, he would never 
acquire the knowledge necessary to fit him for 
a useful member of society. 

It was summer when I visited this interest- 
ing family : Henry was as blithe as a bird, al- 
‘ways ready to oblige every one near him. His 
countenance was full of expression, and his 
voice had great sweetness. I saw nothing of 
his desultory habits, and admired him extreme- 
ly; for to me he appeared remarkably intelli- 
gent andagreeable. It was many weeks before 
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I saw why his mother was so anxious about 
him, and felt that her judgment was cor- 
rect. Sometimes I spoke to him of the habits 
he must strive to acquire. He would smile, 
and say, “I shall do better when 1 am older ; 
but how can I stay poring over stupid lessons, 
when the birds are singing, and the waves rolling, 
making my eyes almost ache to look on their 
shining tops, all sparkling in the sun. The 
bees, too, come buzzing over my roses; even 
the little humming bird seems to come on pur- 
pose to tempt me away.” | smiled at the 
pleasing picture the dear little fellow had 
drawn of the scene without, and advanced to 
the window, saying, “It is indeed lovely. 
Those old trees, on the opposite shore, are 
standing so grandly on the very edge of the 
lake, and dropping their graceful festoons into 
the clear blue wave.’ ‘‘ And that little canoe, 
Miss Lucy,” he exclaimed ; ‘‘ see how it shoots 
out of the creek into the bay; and see the high 
house, on that pretty point, which looks so quiet, 
with its green shades and its sandy shore; and 
far off in the distance are the old woods, where 
I so much wish to go. Indeed,’ continued the 
little enthusiast, as he gazed wistfully up the 
2a 
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creek, ‘“‘indeed, Miss Lucy, I think I should 
rather go there, where the deer sometimes 
spring across the path, and the fox has his hole 
in the earth, and squirrels play on the branches, 
and the Indians sing their strange songs.—Yes, 
I am sure I had rather go there, than go to 
New-York, and see the mechanical panorama.” 

Mrs. Kirby, who had entered while Henry 
was speaking, smiled as she placed her hand 
on his head, and bending his bright face back 
to hers, she said, ‘I will take you, with as many 
as you shall invite, to that desirable spot, my 
dear Henry, if you will study four hours every 
day, for one month, (Sundays excepted, )—two 
hours in the morning, and two in the after- 
noon.” “Are you in earnest, mother? If you 
will be so good, I will study, indeed I will; for 
I have so long wished to gothere.”’ ‘I will cer- 
tainly perform my promise,” she replied, “if you 
will do your best to conquer your bad habits. 
- You have no idea how much may be accomplish- 
ed by one hour’s close application and attention; 
but I think you will learn, in one menth, how 
much time you have lost, and be wiser and bet- 
ter for the discovery. Every period of life has 
its duties and its cares; and if you neglect to 
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acquire the information requisite for youth, you 
must use the more important period of man- 
hood to obtain it. Beside the importance of 
forming good habits, you will lose years by your 
present hop-away-and-come-back-again kind of 
study. Iam willing, indeed anxious, to give 
you this treat; though it will take much of my 
time, and cost us quite a little sum, to hire a 
boat and aman. But I will be frank with you, 
Henry. You must perform your contract to 
the letter. I shall not excuse you for any 
indolence or forgetfulness. In the month, you 
must go through this small geography, and 
arithmetic, two books of history, and spell every 
word in this book, which you tell me you have 
already spelt so often, the words appear before 
you in your dreams. Henry laughed, and said, 
‘“‘T can do all that, mother, and more.” ‘ Well, 
my son, we shall see; you have enough to 
learn; the more you accomplish the better.” 

The next day Henry was anxious to begin 
early; but his mother advised him to work in 
his garden, and walk while it was cool; and 
about nine all would be quiet round the house. 
But Henry was impatient to begin, and seated 
himself as soon as he had breakfasted. Before 
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half an hour had passed, Charles came bound+ 
ing into the room, calling out, ‘‘ We have seen 
the fox! Tom has caught him. Come quick, 
Harry, and see him eat.”” Henry ran, and, de- 
lighted with the strange and cunning creature, 
time passed unnoticed. The clock struck 
eleven, while he was watching the gambols of 
his new playmate. His cheeks glowed with 
shame, and, throwing down the meat he was 
just offering, he sprung away like adeer. Lit- 
tle Charles came hallooing and running after 
him, saying, as he caught him by the hand, 
** Did the fox bite you, Harry?’ Henry laugh- 
ed, and said, ‘‘l am not bitten, Charley; but 
pricked in my conscience a little.” ‘ Where 
is your conscience, Harry?’ asked the little 
boy, with a perplexed look. ‘‘ Somewhere here 
abouts,” replied Henry, laying his hand upon 
his heart. ‘“ Who pricked you, Harry?” Hen- 
ry laughed loud, and said, “I am_ joking, 
Charles. The truth is, I cannot tell you much 
about what conscience is; you must ask mo- 
ther.” ‘ Ma has gone to ride with Miss Lucy.” 
Henry sprung into the house, without ancther 
word, and seating himself at the table, told 
Charles he must play without him, for two 
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hours, as he had promised his mother to study 
that time, morning-and afternoon. ‘ What! 
every day, Harry?’ said the little boy, with a 
disappointed look. But brightening up, he 
continued, ‘‘Oh, you’ll forget it, to-morrow.” 
‘Don’t let me forget it, Charley; for if I do, 
we can none of us go where the Indians live, 
and have the pretty sail up the creek; and I 
do wish to be good and studious, and please 
mother.” “If you will give me my basket, I 
will go feed the fox, and stay away, and not 
trouble you; and I will help all I can, Harry.” 
This time Henry persevered ; and day after day, 
though frequently weary, and inclined to run 
off, he plodded on. At the end of a fortnight, 
he was surprised to see with how much more 
ease he could learn than at first. On the third 
week he could see plainly the wisdom of his 
mother’s counsels. Mrs. Kirby felt so sure of 
her son’s persevering, that she already began 
to make arrangements for the party, which was 
to be on the following Thursday. On Monday, 
Henry walked down with Charles to see the 
boat. While they walked on the beach, James 
Munro, a playmate of Henry, came along in a 
fine sail-boat, with an old man, and calling to 
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him, asked if he should like to go over to the 
lighthouse. The delighted boy instantly as- 
sented, and jumping in, told Charles to run 
home and inform his mother where he was, and 
that he should soon be back. It was a most 
attractive spot for a boy like Henry. He was 
now gazing from the windows of the lantern, 
on the widely extended river; now running 
along the beach, and watching the rolling 
surge; now standing on the narrow points of 
land, that run into the lake, and looking at the 
village on one side, and the vast lake on the 
other. In vain James called him, again and 
again, until at last they concluded to go and 
leave him for another boat. James gave one 
more Joud call, saying, “‘ We must go without 
you, Henry Kirby! It is twelve o'clock, and 
my father will be displeased with my long stay 
now.” 

“Twelve o'clock !” exclaimed Henry, spring- 
‘ing down stairs, and making all speed to the 
boat—“ twelve o'clock! I did not think ’twas 
ten.”” The family were at the dinner table, but 
little Charles was watching for him, and said, 
‘Oh, Harry, how could you forget; mother 
looked so sad, and Miss Lucy has watched for 
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the boat, until her eyes ache.” Henry brushed 
away a tear, and though his heart sunk and his 
cheek glowed, he said, as he stood before his 
mother, ‘‘ I have lost all my promised pleasure ; 
but don’t despair, mother; for I am sure I have 
almost overcome my careless habits; and if you 
will try me another month, mother,”’—‘ You 
will forgive Henry, ma,” said Charles, in a 
coaxing tone, as he threw his little arms round 
her neck. ‘I am not offended with him, dear, 
It is not for me, or my benefit, that he is form- 
ing good habits. It is most probable that I 
shall be gone to another world, when he is 


-teaping the reward of his industry and applica- 


tion.” 

Henry’s next effort was entirely successful ; 
and at the end of another month we embarked, 
in a fine large boat, for the wild woodland of 
Buffalo Creek. Henry was happy enough. I 
‘could scarcely keep my eyes from his face, it 
was so expressive of his joy, as we glided along 
on the beautiful waters. But when we reached 
the creek, my attention was entirely absorbed 
by the wild and romantic scene. There were 
beautiful inlets, whose calm waters mirrored the 
rich and varied foliage growing even to the war 
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ter’s edge, or hanging in tasteful festoons from 
tree to tree. From one of these calm and 
lovely bays a canoe glided out into the stream, 
containing a tall fine looking Indian. The 
children begged their father to go near the ca- 
noe and say, ‘‘How do you do?” He com- 
plied, while they repeated their ‘‘Sage la,” to 
the evident delight of Red Jacket, who laughed, 
and put his hand to his heart, while he repeated 
the name of Washington, again and again, nod- 
ding to the smiling group, who clapped their 
hands and nodded in return. I gazed with 
much interest on the strongly marked features 
of this celebrated Indian, who soon shot away 
far down the creek in his light canoe, only 
visible at intervals through the boughs. 

Buffafo-creek is a beautiful stream, that daily 
pays its tribute of sparkling water to the great 
lake Erie; where, with hundreds of others, it 
falls down the magnificent precipice of Niag- 
ara: such, I presume, has been its course since 
the flood. There is scarcely a child of eight 
years old, who could stand on the margin of 
that lake, and listen to the ceaseless murmur of 
that inexhaustible flow, without feeling that 
they were viewing the works of Him, who holds 
the ocean in the hollow of his hand, 
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Henry, delighted with all he saw, picked 
flowers of every hue from the banks when we 
stopped, until he collected an enormous bunch 
of flowers, which he tossed into the stream, 
saying, ‘‘There goes a wreath for Niagara’s 
crown of foam.” 

The wild flowers are extremely beautiful; 
from the delicate white lily, perfuming the air, 
to the queen of the meadow, with its rich, 
red, feathery flowers. About ten, we looked 
round for a good place to pitch our tents, and 
landed on a fine green turf, soft as velvet, 
and shaded, as far as we could see, by beau- 
tiful sugar maples. A gurgling brook of pure 
water meandered through them, where the 
little ones could sail their tiny boat, and fish 
for minnows. Our good things were safehy 
deposited, and all prepared to wander where 
their inclination led them. 

Mr. Kirby and Henry went off with all speed 
to the Indian village; the younger party re- 
mained to fish and play by the hill; Margaret 
and Eliza Mason, little playmates of Letitia and 
Ellen, preferred swinging; Mrs. Kirby and 
myself walked off by the creek—all promis- 
ing to relate, when we met at dinner, what- 
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ever we saw interesting or surprising. Joe, 
who was the fac-totum, or man of all work, was 
to blow a loud blast on the shell, to summon 
the party to dinner. 

As Istrolled along, I saw at some distance a log 
house, with quite a large piece of ground culti- 
vated near it, and begged Mrs. Kirby to go in 
with me. I was a little startled, when we en- 
tered, at seeing a large, stern-looking Indian 
reclining on a bear skin, with his leg bandaged 
in leaves. On one side of the room sat a 
pleasant-looking squaw, weaving baskets; her 
‘dark expressive eyes were fixed on us for a mo- 
ment; after which, she continued her employ- 
ment, without appearing to notice us. There 
was more of comfort and neatness in this wig- 
wam than in any I had ever visited. On a 
raised platform, which extended the whole 
length of the room, were various articles of 
clothing, and something that resembled a bed. 
From poles which rested on the logs on each 
side were suspended wild meats, with hunting 
apparatus ; rifles were laid on the poles ; spears, 
bows, and arrows, with rushes and sticks for 
_baskets, and nets for fishing. Mrs. Kirby ad- 
vanced to the squaw, and taking the basket in 
her hand, asked, ‘‘ How much?” She smiled, 
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and holding up two fingers, said, ‘ Shillin.’’ 
Mrs. Kirby bought the basket, and asked for 
maple sugar, which, to my surprise, she pro- 
duced, neatly put up in a large basket. We 
selected what we pleased, and gave her what 
money we chose in return, with which she 
appeared delighted, showing it to the lame 
Indian, and jabbering their rough, deep-sound- 
ing language. I was pleased with the appear- 
ance of the squaw, who looked tidy and agree- 
able. The Indian seemed to be carefully 
nursed ; he lay on the ground, it is true; but 
it was for the sweet cool air, that came freight- 
ed with perfume from the river. 

While we were preparing to go, I heard the 
tramping of a horse; and soon after a female 
figure, of perfect symmetry and grace, glided 
into the room. Her dress was very peculiar, 
made of the richest black silk, exactly in the 
Indian fashion, though as nicely fitted to her 
shape, as a French belle’s could be. Her hat, 
too, was strictly in their style, but so tastefully 
disposed with its rich plume of black feathers, 
as to give increased expression to her large 
black eyes, and dignity to her appearance ; her 
moccasins were the deer skin, richly orna- 
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mented, and laced close round her delicate 
foot and ankle. She smiled and nodded to the 
squaw, who rose at her entrance. But her 
visit seemed to be to the lame Indian; for, 
without noticing us, or taking a seat on the 
platform, she went directly to him, and half 
kneeling, half reclining, on the bear skin, be- 
gan to talk earnestly in the Indian tongue, 
while she opened a basket she had brought 
with her, apparently filled with medicine. 
While she was thus engaged, Mrs. Kirby, con- 
sidering herself an intruder, rose to go. The 
princess, (for such I supposed her to be,) now 
first conscious of our presence, turned towards 
us. and rising, said, with a most winning smile, 
as she advanced, ‘“‘I beg you to excuse me, 
ladies ; I was not aware of your presence, and 
hope I have not disturbed you.” I courtesied 
lower than I ever remember to have done be- 
fore, while she begged us to be seated, and re- 
main while the sun was high. I said something 
about our party, who were waiting for us in the 
woods; hoping all the time she would urge us 
to remain; but she bowed her acquiescence, 
much to my regret, and bade us good morning, 
with the easy grace of a well bred lady. 
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As soon as we left the house, I said, rather 
impatiently, ‘‘ I wonder you was in such haste, 
Ellen. I was so delighted with that lovely 
creature, and so longed to know who she was, 
that I hoped you would stay all day, or at 
least, as long as she did.” Mrs. Kirby smiled; 
T only rose to go, to be invited to remain; for 
I know the manner of these people too well, 
not to accept their invitation, if I wished ; for 
they never urge, or repeat it ; and I was desi- 
rous myself to have some conversation with the 
interesting brunette.” Mrs. Kirby, observing 
my disappointment, said, ‘“‘ Don’t fret about it, 
Lucy ; I dare say we shall see’ her again; a 


young squaw of her pretensions will not remain 


here long unknown.” ‘Squaw! squaw!”’ said 


I, indignantly ; ‘‘what are you thinking of, 
Ellen; she is a princess, without doubt.” Mrs. 
Kirby looked almost inclined to laugh, while 
she said, ‘‘ A squaw, nevertheless, dear, which 
is merely the Indian word for woman; though 
you have always associated the name with the 
low and degraded.” ‘‘ True,” replied I; ‘‘and 
now let’s hasten on, for I am impatient to see 
Mr. Kirby. Perhaps he will tell us something 
of this stranger.” 
23a 
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Soon after we heard the blast of the shell, 
and in a few moments were with our merry 
party. Joe had done wonders. A large dinner 
cloth was spread on the clean grass, and cover- 
ed with various tempting articles of food, and 
our man of all work stood with his napkin on 
his arm, looking amazingly important. When 
we had nearly finished our rural feast, Mr. Kir- 
by and Henry appeared in sight; the latter 
came bounding along, his eyes sparkling, his 
cheeks glowing, and calling out, as he advanced, 
‘‘Oh, mother! I have seen a great Huron chief! 
Such a noble looking man, with his high crown 
of feathers! and I have seen his red belt, and 
his tomahawk ; and he gave me this deer skin 
pouch, and he said I must go up the lake to his 
home, and learn to hunt and’—* Softly, my 
dear,” said Mr. Kirby, ‘‘ or you will lose your 
breath ; compose yourself, while I speak to 
your mother. Mrs. M , the wife of the 
missionary, sent her regards to you, with a wish 
that you had come to her house. M took 
us over the most interesting part of the village, 
and introduced us to the chief, who is a digni- 
fied, and really elegant looking man; his visit 
to this tribe is one of business, and his stay is 
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short; but I have invited him to dine with us 
to-morrow, and hope he will come; though 
they have not much regard for us, pale faces, 
refusing to speak our language; even when they 
know it, they use an interpreter, if possible. 
And now for some dinner. My long walk has 
given me an appetite. Henry may tell you of 
our adventures, as he has been eating cakes 
and sugar in abundance.” 

‘‘ We have had our portion of the strange and 
marvellous,” said I, ‘“‘and can tell you that we 
have seen a princess.” Mr. Kirby smiled, and 
seated himself, or rather reclined, on the grass, 
to eat, while we wandered near, conversing. 
Henry came close to me, and asked if I were 
in earnest. I replied by describing the inter- 
esting brunette. ‘‘ Perhaps this is the wife or 
daughter of your chief,” said Mrs. Kirby. ‘‘Oh 
no; but [ think I can tell you who this stran- 
ger is.’ ‘‘ Who? who?” exclaimed I. ‘ No 
less a personage than the celebrated Miss 
Brandt, who was educated in England, and is 
the daughter of a most cultivated, intelligent 
Indian, who lives at Grand river. You have 
heard of Capt. Brandt, the learned Mohawk 
chief? His daughter is indeed no common 
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character.” ‘I thought so,” said I, laughing ; 
“IT knew she was something extraordinary, 
from her very air and voice.” ‘‘Oh Lucy, Lu- 
cy,” said Mrs. Kirby, smiling, ‘‘ will real life 
ever dissolve your wild visions and romantic 
notions?’’ ‘ Never, never, Eleanor; age may, 
but life never will; for I can just as easily 
transform a princess into a squaw, if I don’t 
see any thing queenly about her. [I shall cer- 
tainly call on Miss Brandt, if she is to be 
found.” ‘We will call with you, Lucy,” said 
Mrs. Kirby. “I should be glad to show, by 
any attention in my power, that I respect the 
wise and good of all nations, and all complex- 
ions. Miss Brandt is a valuable acquaintance 
for anybody; and I hope she will not leave 
Buffalo without giving us an opportunity of 
paying her the attention she so justly deserves. 
But who is the lame Indian?’ asked Mrs. Kir- 
by. ‘I heard the missionary inquiring about 
some lame Indian, with a big name; and heard 
him say, ‘ If she has interested herself for him, 
there will be nothing wanting :’ and as among 
the Indian talk I heard the name of Brandt, I 
feel sure you have seen her taking medicine and 
other comforts to the wigwam of ‘ Blue Sky.” 
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Henry now invited my attention to his treas- 
ures—a fine bow and arrows, a blow gun and 
arrow, with which he saw an Indian lad bring 
down a-bird on the wing. I will, for the infor- 
mation ef such of my young readers as have 
never seen one, (and they are not very common 
in our céties,) mention, that the arrows are 
blown from a hollow reed, as smooth as pol- 
ished ivory, and go with such force and precis- 
ion, as rarely to miss their aim, in experienced 
hands. Henry had beside a snow-snake,—a 
toy with which the little Indian boys play in 
winter. It is made of wood, dark and highly 
polished, cut to resemble a snake; and by giv- 
ing it a violent push, it will go along on the 
surface of the snow an immense distance. I 
have been so deceived with one, as to believe 
it a rattlesnake, while the little mischievous 
urchin, who threw it, was following, and rattling 
with his fingers. 

Mr. Kirby advised our going soon; though 
it was such fairy Jand to me, I would willingly 
have staid all night, and pitched my tent under 
the trees. We were soon under way, gliding 
again over the lovely waters, and gazing on 
the banks and bowers of Buffalo creek. Our 
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gay party seemed mute with enjoyment. As 
we advanced in view of the broad lake, whose 
curling waves, glittering and dancing in the 
sun’s last rays, bore along on their glowing 
surface vessels and boats of all sizes, froma 
brig to the little canoe, that skimmed over the 
water like a nautilus; and, to crown all, our 
ears were regaled with strains of the wildest, 
sweetest harmony, from some unseen musician, 
and some unknown instrument. Sometimes 
the notes came over the water low and soft, 
like the murmur of the breeze among the flow- 
ers; then, gushing like a fountain, it poured 
its full strain of melody. The scene, the mu- 
sic; the fragrant air, all combined to fill me 
with rapture. At a turn of the river, we saw 
our musician, who stood leaning against a tree, 
whose branches dipt in the stream. It wasa 
young Indian, tall and slender, with a melan- 
choly, but intelligent countenance. His dress 
was a tunic of sky-blue, bound round the waist 
with a belt of scarlet, and falling in ample folds 
below the knee. On his head, he wore a cor- 
ouet of feathers, of all colours, fastened by a 
band of silver. The instrument which he held 
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resembled a flageolet; but I was not near 
enough to examine it. I thought, as he stood 
there, with his dark eyes fixed upon us, his fan- 
tastic garb fluttering in the breeze, and his wild 
music floating on the air, of the minstrels of 
old; and I said to Mr. Kirby, ‘‘ Perhaps ’tis a 
wandering minstrel of the Huron tribe.” He 
smiled, and said, ‘‘ You are so fanciful, Lucy, 
that ’tis easy for you to make a minstrel of any 
wanderer, who carries a reed in his hand; but 
I believe the Indians are not generally a very 
musical people. This young man, however, 
has certainly given us some very sweet sounds, 
whoever he may be.” We went quite near the 
shore, bowed and smiled; the children clapped 
their hands, while the minstrel returned our 
salutation with various flourishes, and low bows, 
following the boat as we floated down the 
stream, until hid from us by a hill or bank, be- 
hind which he disappeared. The moon just 
silvered the tops of the trees, when we reached 
home; and Henry said, as we entered the 
door, ‘‘Oh, how happy, how very happy I have 
been this day! shall I ever forget it?” “I 
hope not, my son,” said Mr. Kirby, ‘‘nor the 
occasion which produced it.”’ 
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THE SISTER’S HYMN 
ABOUT A BABE WHO WENT TO LIVE WITH THE ANGELS. 
They laid him in a chamber, whose window opened toward the 


sun-rising ; the name of the chamber was Peace; where he slept tif 
break of day, and then he awoke and sang. Pilgrim’s Progress. 


Brother James was a charming boy, 
Loving and full of glee— 

It was a constant source of joy, 
His happy face to see. 


He was so funny, yet so mild, 
In all his infant plays— 

I never saw a little child 
That had such winning ways. 


I used to say, “ the little birds 
Do in their nests agree ;” 

And that he understood the words, 
Was plain as it could be: 


For sometimes, when we ’d had a fret, 
He ’d come close up to me, 

And, sorry for his little pet, 
Would kiss, and lisp “ gee, gee.” 


Oh, how he loved to run about, 
And gather pretty posies! 

He would have raised a merry shout, 
To see the great red roses ! 


But his dear little soul was gone, 
Ere the buds began to blow : 

I wish he could have seen just one— 
It would have pleased him so. 
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But father says he’s gone away, 
To live ’mong brighter flowers, 
Where little angels with him play, 

Through all the sunny hours. 


Sweetly his little laughing voice 
Floats on the balmy air, 

And many heavenly babes rejoice 
To see my brother there. 


They bring him little lambs and doves, 
And joy shines in his face ; 

For all the things that Jimmy loves 
Are in that blessed place. 


And when he falls asleep at even, 
His dreams are bright and fair— 
His spirit feels at home in Heaven, 

And thinks we ’re with him there. 
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A LETTER FROM BIJOU IN PHILADELPHIA, TO 
HIS KINSMAN FIDO IN LONDON. 


BY MRS. HUGHS. 

My dear cousin Fido—Though I have never 
had the pleasure of seeing you, I have heard 
so much about you, and especially of your 
fidelity and attachment to your mistress, that I 
feel very desirous of a further acquaintance ; 
and therefore, though not much in the habit of 
composition, have determined to commence a 
correspondence. But I cannot flatter myself 
that you are equally well acquainted with me; 
and therefore deem it necessary to give you a 


sketch of my person, habits, disposition, and 
manners. 


In the first place, I may be said to be re- 
markably small in stature; only measuring 
about six inches in height, and not more than 
thirteen from the tip of my nose to the begin- 
ning of my tail. But true greatness does not 
depend on size ; and I flatter myself that I do 
not deserve to be ranked amongst the very 
lowest of my species. Indeed, my master (ex- 
pressing at once my material insignificance, and 
my intellectual importance,) often calls me a 
* Beautiful Idea.” 
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My coat is milk white, except a few dashes 
of a pale liver-colour on my ears, and over my 
eyes, which are themselves large and full; and, 
(if I may venture to repeat what I hear asserted 
twenty times a day) they have a remarkably 
sweet and intelligent expression. My tail is 
very long and bushy for my size; and it waves 
gracefully over my back, when I am walking, 
or am very much pleased. 

My disposition is very lively, and I am fond 
of exercise in the open air. I delight in noth- 
ing so much as in running after my young mis- 
tress in a large open square, that is near our 
house. I try to catch hold of her frock, and 
pretend to snarl and growl at her, as if I were 
very fierce. Another of my favourite amuse- 
ments is, running after little pieces of stick, 
when she throws them toa distance. When I 
bring them back in my mouth, I confess that 
I feel very proud of the exploit, and am apt to 
toss my head about, and look as if I thought 
every body was admiring me. 

That I am courageous, there can be no 
doubt ; for I make a point of running after all 
the chickens, that come in my way. I can 
even attack a very large pig, provided its back 
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is towards me ; but should it happen to turn 
round, I mix prudence with valour, and retreat 
suddenly. 

Having been born and brought up in a re- 
tired country place, I have not all the dignity 
of deportment, and reserve of manners, that a 
city life is calculated to produce. In the small 
place where I passed my puppyhood, all the 
inhabitants, both dogs and men, were known 
to each other; so that when walking in the 
streets, it seemed a matter of course that we 
should stop and speak to whoever we met. 
This habit has often brought me into difficul- 
ties since I came here; for I find, that, besides 
the danger of being lost, by staying behind 
those with whom I am walking, I am frequent- 
ly in danger of ill-treatment from the dogs, with 
which I thus scrape an acquaintance. Indeed, 
I have more than once been abused by large 
dogs. By the bad examples of a city, many of 
them seem to have lost their original nobleness 
of character, and to have become like men, 
who are often mean enough to injure and op- 
press such as are smaller or weaker than 
themselves. 

But these inconveniences, which are, no 
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doubt, common to all large towns, and which 
arise chiefly from my own inexperience, and 
the natural sociableness of my disposition, are 
amply compensated by increased opportunities 
for knowledge and improvement. It would be 
endless for me to attempt to enumerate all I 
have learned, by observing and reasoning upon 
what passes around me; but I will mention a 
few, in hopes they will prove salutary to your- 
self, or some of your young companions. 

In the first place, I must acknowledge, to 
my shame, that, though I certainly have no 
pleasure in being dirty, yet I have ever had 
great repugnance to being washed, and have 
always resisted it, as much asI could. But 
finding by experience that my struggles only 
made the matter worse, I determined to submit 
quietly. I still have such a dislike to the water, 
that I hide myself whenever I suspect they are 
going to wash me; but when the operation is 
unavoidable, I make no resistance, and I find 
that the quieter I am, the sooner the business 
is over. 

I need scarcely say that I am very much at- 
tached to my master and mistress, as well as to 
my young mistress, and that it is my wish to 

Qa 
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be constantly with them. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, I did not always consider that there are 
many occasions when the presence of a little 
foolish dog, like myself, would be very im- 
proper. If they put me out of the room twenty 
times, I only watched for au opportunity of 
getting in again, and thus I made them a great 
deal of trouble. But I at last perceived the 
impropriety of this conduct, and determined 
toamend. Now, the moment | am told to go 
out of the room, I go, without hesitation; and 
if, after staying out a long time, I am some- 
times disposed to hope that I may again ven- 
ture in, I never presume to advance beyond 
the door, unless I receive a smile of welcome. 
If I hear the words, ‘‘No! Bijou! you must 
not come in!’ I turn round again immediate- 
ly. This, I must confess, is often a consider- 
able. trial to me; but I never fail to reap my 
reward; when my master and mistress are at 
liberty to caress me. I feel very proud when 
I hear them say that I set an example of obe- 
dience, which it would be well for little chil- 
dren to copy. 

Another very important lesson that 1 have 
learned, is the great advantage of politeness. 
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When I first came here, I did not know how | 
to ask for what I wanted. I used to imagine 
the more impatient and importunate I appear- 
ed, the more likely I was to succeed. But I 
soon found this was a bad practice in others, 
and could not be a good one in me. Now 
when I want food, or to have a door opened, 
or to be taken upon the lap, I always sit up 
and beg to the person, whom I think the most 
likely to comply with my request ; and I very 
seldom fail to succeed. Every day’s experi- 
ence con ces me more and more of*the im- 
portance of pleasing manners. I believe I may 
venture to say, that I am very pretty; but I 
am quite sure my politeness has gained me 
more friends than I ever owed to my beauty. 

I might mention many other things that I 
have learned ; but I fear you are weary. Pray 
give me some account of London, and espe- 
cially whether they have any dogs so small as 
I am, and at the same time so wise. I want to 
know more about a city so famous throughout 
the world. Your sincere friend and affection- 
ate kinsman, Bisou. 
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THE WEEK’S PROBATION. 
[Continued from page 210. ]} 


Dvrine dinner, Catharine informed her mo- 
ther that she had begged Caroline’s pardon ; and 
read, in her expressive smile, the pleasure which 
the intelligence gave her. Her spirits were 
proportionably higher. She chatted with her 
mother, laughed with her brother, and was in 
great danger of becoming noisy, from the exu- 
berance of her gayety. 

*T can bear now to be laughed at; so, 
George, be ready; for I am going to ask mo- 
ther again, if she will go with us to see the ana- 
conda, this afternoon. Will you go, mamma?” 

“Certainly, my dear. Away with you, and 
prepare for the walk.” 

Catharine bounded up stairs, and quickly re- 
turned, equipped for the street. George was 
standing in the parlour, hat in hand ; but their 
mother had not yet come down. The moment 
his eyes rested on his sister, he burst into an 
uncontrollable laugh. 

“Why, Kate, what afigure! Whata poke in 
your bonnet! and your cloak is on all one side! 
you are the drollest little figure I ever saw.” 


— 
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‘‘Laugh away, master George; I can bear 
it now, and can say, as you do sometimes, 


‘Let those now laugh, who never laughed before, 


And those who always laughed, now laugh the more.’” 


And walking to the mirror to arrange her dress, 
she joined in her brother’s mirth, at the care- 
less manner in which she had dressed herself. 
‘* That is my own dear sister,’’ said George, 
giving her a hearty kiss; ‘‘ how I should love 
you, if you were always so good-humonred.” 
In this happy mood they preceeded to Court 
Street, and were shewn into the apartment, 
which contained the anaconda and boa ; objects 
at once of curiosity and terror to Catharine. 
At first, she dared not raise her eyes to the 
cage, in which the huge serpents were confined ; 
but when she did, her first feeling was disap- 
pointment. A snake but fifteen feet in length, 
and of a proportionate thickness, was a very 
inconsiderable creature, compared with the 
monster her imagination had conjured up. 
Such was her feeling, when she thought the 
cage contained but one; and when she learned 
that both the boa and the anaconda were im- 
prisoned in it, her disappointment increased. 
She turned away to Jook at some beautiful white 
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mice, in a corner of the room, leaving her mo- 
ther and George ‘to gaze at the serpents. 

‘‘T am not surprised,” said Mrs. Bennet, 
“that Catharine thought there was but one 
snake. The boa and anaconda are so alike in 
colour, that I can realize they are both here 
only by the sight of two heads.” 

*“‘Yes, mother, you can,” said George ; 
“stand this side, and you will see one is a 
rather darker shade of brown than the other.” 
Mrs. Bennet moved as he requested, and ac- 
knowledged the truth of his remark; while 
Catharine, attracted by the sound of their 
voices, took her station near them. 

“They are not so brilliant now as usual,” 
observed their keeper. ‘‘ They change their 
skin every few weeks; and just before the 
change, the colours are always dull. Come 
again in a fortnight, and you will see how much 
brighter they are.” 

‘* How often, and on what do you feed them?” 
Mrs. Bennet asked. 

‘Once in three weeks; on rabbits that I 
raise on purpose, and any small animals I can 
get.” 

“Don’t you kill them first?” asked Catha- 
rine, with a shudder. 
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‘‘Oh no, miss; they will not eat any thing 
that is not alive.” 

‘“‘Do they generally lie in this torpid state ?”’ 
again asked Mrs. Bennet. 

‘Yes, ma’am; they seldom move except 
when they are fed.”’ 

‘Do they not suffer from the change of cli- 
mate ?”’ . 

‘“Very much; and I have been afraid I 
should lose them; but I keep the room warm, 
and have blankets to cover the cage in exces- 
sively cold weather. Would you like to look 
at their heads 2?” 

So saying, he lifted up the boa in his arms, 
drew the head towards the door of the cage; 
then patting him gently on the back, and 
speaking to him in an affectionate tone, he 
roused the monster partially from his lethargy. 
He reared his head aloft, till it towered far 
above that of his keeper, and then arching his 
neck, he bent it down till it rested on his mas- 
ter’s shoulder. Catharine instinctively drew 
back, as she beheld the man thus enveloped in 
the folds of the serpent; but he assured her 
there was no danger. 

‘Though the strength of six men could not 
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get him away, I can shake him off, as easily as 
you can pull off your glove.”’ 

‘‘How did you tame him so completely ." 
Mrs. Bennet asked. 

‘« By kindness, ma’am. He was taken very 
young, and I have always fed him, and coaxed 
him, and spoken to him kindly ; and he loves 
me for it.”’ 

‘The best, and only way, indeed, to tame 
the roughest natfre,” Mrs. Bennet replied, with 
a smile at the man’s eagerness. 

‘* Mother,”’ said George, suddenly breaking 
silence, ‘‘ I don’t believe a word of it. I mean 
I don’t believe a word of what people say about 
the anaconda’s swallowing creatures whole. 
Look at his small, slender head. He could 
not do it—I know he could not.” 

As he spoke, the boa lifted his head from the 
friendly shoulder on which he had been reclin- 
ing, atid again proudly raising it, suddenly 
opened his enormous jaws. George jumped 
from the spot where he stood; and Catharine 
shrieked in the momentary expectation of see- 
ing the man disappear down the wide opening. 

‘** Don’t be alarmed,” said he; ‘‘ there is no 
danger ;’’ stroking the back of the boa, as he 
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would stroke a kitten; ‘“‘ But you will own now 
that it is possible for him to swallow much 
larger animals than I give him.” 

‘* Does he never bite you ?” 

“Once, in play,’’ replied the man; ‘‘ but the 
wound gave me no uneasiness. As this kind 
of serpent kills by crushing its prey, its bite is 
not venomous.’’ 

When they had gratified their curiosity about 
the serpents, the man took frém a small box a 
delicate little animal, and holding it on the back 
of his hand, said, ‘‘ Here, my young master and 
miss, is the celebrated chameleon, that is said 
to live on air, and to take the colour of the ob- 
jects near which it is placed.”’ 

*« Does it live on air ?”’ said Catharine, spring- 
ing forward. ‘Oh! let me see it change 
colour.”’ 

‘‘T am sorry to disappoint you, miss;’’ an- 
swered the good-natured man; ‘‘ but it is not 
true that it will take any colour; the hue varies 
in a bright light; but that you cannot see this 
afternoon, as the sun is overcast; and as for its 
living on air, I can only say, that it catches 
flies with its long tongue with great dexterity.”’ 

‘At least, Catharine,” said George, who 
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observed her sorrowful expression, “‘ we can 
see its wonderful eyes, of which mother told us 
last week. Look! is not the eye-lid exactly 
like a little shell ?”’ 

*« The eyes project just as mother described 
them! how curious! how wonderful !” 

But I need not repeat all the exclamations 
cf admiration that burst from George and Cath- 
arine, as they examined the chameleon and 
ichieumon, so s@tviceable to the Egyptians in 
destroying the eggs of the crocodile. Its lively 
eyes and agile motions particularly delighted 
Catharine; and the party returned home as 
gay and good-humored as they left it. 
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CONUNDRUMS. 


1. What crime does that boy commit who climbs the tall- 
est trees ? 

2. Why is summer-savoury like St. Peter’s church at 
Rome ? 

3. What meal would a hungry thief much rather not take 7 

4. Why is an intelligent young lady like one who has 
heard a false report ? 
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LUCY AKIN. 


ir was the Sabbath afternoon, of a sultry 
summer’s day, when the tops of the black 
clouds that peered above the western horizon, 
as I went out to ge to church, made me turn 
back and provide myself with an umbrella. 

There arose, as I had expected, a heavy 
shower during divine service and the voice of 
the speaker, as ke pronounced the parting ben- 
ediction, was nearly lost in a loud peal of thun- 
der, and the large drops of rain beat hard 
against the windows. 

The. people remained some time in their 
pews, for the shower to abate; but when they 
left them, it still ramed, and the gutters of the 
street were turned inte running brooks. 

There was, as is commonly the case on such 
occasions, a great huddling of the congregation 
in the vestibule, each person waiting for some 
one else to go forth first, for a sprinkling. 

When I see such a crowd of people pressing 
together, I often think of the beautiful figure 
and tender words of Him whe told the inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem that he fain would have gath- 
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ered them, as a hen gathers her chickens under 
her wings. It came over my mind with pecu- 
liar force, as we were standing close beside 
each other, within the walls of his holy temple; 
and I longed to fee] that every soul there-was 
pressing as urgently for a place under his ban- 
ner, as they were for a shelter from the storm 
without. 

As I descended from the steps that brought 
me into the stre@t, and amid a cloud of umbrel- 
las raised my own, two little girls, neatly dress- 
ed, and holding their Sabbath-school books in 
their hands, but without any defence from the 
rain, passed before me. I saw, between the 
backs of their bonnets, and the smooth, white. 
ruffles of their clean vandykes, a sable streak, 
that convinced me they were of the Ethiopian 
complexion. I felt that their best bonnets, 
should they get injured, could not, probably, be 
so easily replaced as my own; so I said to 
them, ‘“ Little girls, come under my umbrella!” 

The children looked round, with surprise, at 
first, as though they did not understand me; 
but when they found that they had not mis- 
taken my words, they turned up their little dark 
faces with a smile of gratitude, and drew close 
to my side for shelter. 
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I asked the eldest her name. She said it 
was Lucy Akin; and that the other was her 
sister. I was pleased to find, by several re- 
marks that I made, and some questions that I 
put to them, on the way home, that they were 
children who had good instruction, and whose 
minds seemed to be directed in the right course. 

When we reached my door, the rain was 
over; so the little girls thanked me for my 
kindness, and went their way. 

About a year afterwards, when I had forgot- 
ten all these circumstances, a similar shower 
came up, and caught me, with the rest of the 
congregation, in the same place. Just as I 
stepped without the church door, a young co- 
loured git] came up to me, and asked me to 
let her walk with me under my umbrella. 

I soon recognized Lucy Akin, who, encour- 
aged by my former courtesy, had supposed, and 
rightly, that I should not be backward to do her 
a second good turn. 

Shortly after, I called at the house of friend, 
and the door was opened to me by Lucy Akin, 
who, I found, had been several months at ser- 
vice in the family; and I learnt from her mis- 
tress that she was a faithful, diligent girl, who 
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did her duty cheerfully and well; and whoever 
does this, deserves the highest praise bestowed 
on human beings. 

The following autumn, at an evening lecture 
preparatory to the sacrament, those who, on 
the ensuing Sabbath, were for the first time to 
come forth to the communion table, presented 
themselves in the aisle, to take the vows of God 
upon them. As the names of the candidates 
were called over, that of John Akin was pro- 
nounced. 

Looking round upon the file of those who had 
now voluntarily come out from the world, to 
enrol themselves as soldiers under the banner 
of Him who is the ‘‘ chief among ten thousand,” 
and ‘‘ altogether lovely,’ I discovered a colour- 
ed man, whom I had somewhere seen before, 
lingering far behind the others, as if he were 
willing to be below his fellow-mortals here, 
whi'e he looked in faith up to a purer world, 
where all the distinctions of pride and vanity 
are done away; where the Ethiopian is trans- 
formed into the image of his Saviour, and his 
face shines as bright with the light of his Ma- 
ker’s countenance, as any on whose whiter 
forehead the richest crowns of earth have 


rested. 
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This man was John Akin, the father of Lucy. 
He was one whom I remember to have seen 
several times, looking over our gate, when a 
good load of walnut wood was dropped in the 
yard ; and he had frequently come in, and ask- 
ed my father to give him a stick, to work up 
into whip-handles and other small articles, 
which he did as well as he could, and sold 
them for the support of his family. 

His work, however, must have cost him more 
pains than it brought money ; for what he did 
was chiefly with one hand, having, by some 
misfortune, lost the fingers of the other, the 
sad remains of which had often excited my 
compassion. 

When Mr. Akin came modestly up to the 
altar, to receive the ordinance of baptism, as he 
presented his dusky brow, for the white hand 
of the minister to be laid upon it, my heart re- 
joiced at the theught, that the water of life was 
offered alike to all; and that none, of whatso- 
ever name or kindred, were excluded from 
coming to the fountain that ‘‘ cleanseth from all 
sin.” 

He remained after most of the audience had 
retired, to set his name to the church book ; 
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but at that moment, I little thought that John 
Akin was ‘so soon to put off the dark veil of 
the flesh which distinguished him from those 
around him, to enter into the presence of that 
God, to whose service he had consecrated him- 
self. 

It was not long after this, that a note was 
read, requesting the prayers of the church for 
John Akin, very ill; and I found on inquiry 
that his disorder was deemed fatal. 

He lingered, a patient sufferer, several 
weeks ; during which time he was visited by 
many christian friends, who administered such 
comforts as could in any way relieve the wants 
of the decaying body, while they found that 
the inner man was strengthening, and ripening 
for a state of immortality and blessedness. 

He took great delight in hearing them read 
the Bible, and often asked them to sing hymns 
to him. 

He died, leaning on the bosom of the same 
Saviour on which all the princes and potentates 
of the earth must lean, or have no support to 
help them through the dark valley of death ; 
and in Heaven that simple-hearted labourer is 
no doubt far, far above many of the rich ones 
of the earth. 
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Lucy’s health began to fail, about the time of 
her father’s decease ; and she was soon obliged 
to go home to her mother, where she soon be- 
came very ill. 

Her complaint was ofa distressing kind. It 
was seated in the head. Yet, while it prevent- 
ed her from conversing much, it did not impair 
her intellect. She freely gave herself up, body 
and soul, into the hands of Him who “ doth all 
things well.’”’ She trusted in Him who says, 
*‘ Look unto«me, all ye ends of the earth, and 
be ye saved.” The thought of death was to 
her, the hope of freedom from pain and sorrow ; 
but it was not weariness of these, that made her 
willing to die; it was the hope which never 
forsook her, of ‘‘ passing from death unto life’’— 
of going to be a sinless child of God, and dwell 
with Him forever. 

She felt that the little hut, from which her 
father had just passed into the gates of the 
heavenly city, was to her, also, but a step from 
the temple ‘‘ whose maker and builder is God.” 

Lucy Akin’s short life soon came to its close ; 
and though there was nothing in it that would 
seem remarkable, yet, more may be recorded of 
her than can be said of thousands, of a longer 
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life, a higher station, and a fairer complexion. 
She was guileless, diligent, affectionate, and 
faithful. She performed her part well towards 
others, and chose for herself ‘‘ that good por- 
tion that cannot be taken away.” She has, no 
doubt, received the commendation, ‘ Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant, enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord.” 

When I walked from the temple of God with 
Lucy Akin, I had no idea of her going so soon 
to tread the shining pavements ofthe heavenly 
Jerusalem; nor that she, young as she was, 
was to be the first of us two, to bear the palm 
of victory over the grave, and sing the song of 
redemption to the harps of angels. If it be my 
happy lot to enter into the abode of the blest, I 
believe her pure spirit will hail my arrival at 
the house of our common Father. 

The mortal remains of John and Lucy Akin, 
from which, we hope and believe the immortal 
essence passed into a world of glory,—lie be- 
neath the green sods, within sight, and at only 
a few paces from the humble habitation of the 
bereaved widow and mother, which stands upon 
the skirt of the burying-ground. They lie as 
peacefully as any who repose around them, 
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and who took a higher stand in the ranks of 
life, and walked with loftier air to the threshold 
of the tomb; for, there is no inferiority, no 


pride, no distincion in the grave. 
* & * 


ANECDOTE. 


“Two passengers set out from their inn in London, early 
ona December morn. It was dark as pitch ; and one of them 
not being sleepy, and wishing for a little conversation, en- 
deavoured, in the usual travelling mode, to stimulate his 
neighbour to discourse. ‘A very dark morning, sir.’—‘ Shock- 
ing cold weather for travelling.’—‘ Slow going in these heavy 
roads, sir.’ None of these remarks producing a word of an- 
swer, the sociable man made one more effort. He stretched 
out his hand, and feeling the other’s habit, exclaimed,— 
‘What a very comfortable coat, sir, you have got to travel 
in!’ No angwer was made, and the inquirer, fatigued and 
disgusted, fell into a sound nap, nor awoke until the bright 
rays of a winter’s sun accounted to him for the silence of 
his companion, by presenting to his astonished view a large 


bear (luckily for him muzzled and confined) in a sitting pos- 
ture.” 
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“*Moruer, don’t you think Catharine Ashley 
a very selfish girl?’’ inquired Cornelia Fraser, 
after sitting for a long time in silence, with quite 
an unamiable expression upon her face. 

“On the contrary, I think her remarkable 
for self-denial and disinterestedness.”’ 

Cornelia shook her head, as much as to say, 
“T can’t agree with you, mother,” and Mrs. 
Fraser sighed and went on with her work. 

A good mother is always grieved at the faults 
of her children; and Mrs. Fraser sighed be- 
cause she found her daughter again indulging 
faults, for which she had often been reproved 
and corrected. , 

‘* Well, mother,” said Cornelia, after another 
long silence, “don’t you think Eliza Allen 
quite rude and disobliging ?”’ 

** Really, my dear, I am not in the habit of 
speaking my mind so freely about my neigh- 
bours as you seem to suppose.” 

Cornelia coloured, partly with shame, partly 
with vexation ; but she did not like to give it 
up; so she said, ‘‘I thought you noticed the 
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circumstance which made me think one selfish, 
and the other rude and disobliging ; for they 
were standing near you at the time. Don’t 
you recollect it, mother? it wasn’t more than 
half an hour ago, when they came in here, as 
they were going to school.” 

‘“‘If you will mention the circumstance te 
which you allude, perhaps I shall be better 
able to answer you.” 

“Eliza, you know, mother, had a whole 
handful of those beautiful snow-drops, which 
blossom so early in her mother’s garden. Cath- 
arine thought them very pretty, and Eliza said, 
‘Since you like them so well, you shall have 
them, if you please ; for I have been plagued 
with ’em long enough.’ And Catharine took 
them as eagerly as if they had been so much 
gold, and.kept them all to herself; she never 
offered me one; and I asked Eliza, as she was 
tossing them into the chair by which Catharine 
stood, to give part of them to me. She care- 
lessly answered, ‘I can’t, Cornelia, for I’ve 
promised ’em to Kate.’”’ 

“IT hope, my dear, you don’t always pass 
sentence upon your friends from such slight 


evidence as this; if you do, you will probably — 
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have reason to reverse it often in the course of 
aday. Did you hear what Catharine said as 
she was gathering up the flowers ?”’ 

“No, mother; for just then I heard some 
boys playing and laughing in the street, and I 
went to the window to look at them.” 

“Perhaps if it had not been for this unfor- 
tunate attraction to the window, you might 
have been saved the pain of thinking unfavour- 
ably of your friend. She said, ‘ How kind you 
are, Eliza; you don’t know how much I wished 
for them; for my little sick sister loves flowers 
very much, and they will almost make her for- 
get her pain.’”’ 

Cornelia coloured again; and we think we 
may venture to affirm, that she blushed this 
time from a consciousness that she was in the 
wrong. 

‘‘T have done my work now, and am going 
to walk,” said Mrs. Fraser, as she rose and put 
on her bonnet. ‘Should you like to go with 
me?” 
ti ‘Very much, mother, if you will allow me 
| to;” and away she ran for her bonnet and 
A} gloves. 
| “ What a bright day it is, mother,” said Cor- 
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helia, as she tripped on after her; ‘I do love 
to walk with you when ’tis so pleasant.” 

** And your face is without a cloud, too, my 
daughter. Tell me, Cornelia, did you fell as 
happy half an hour ago as you now do?” 

“No, mother; but I cannot help feeling 
vexed sometimes, when things don’t go right.” 

® 

‘‘Perhaps you cannot help feeling vexed a 
minute or two; but I am quite sure the merest 
trifles needn’t make you unhappy for hours. 
But, after all, I believe we shall find selfishness 
at the bottom of the mischief. If you did not 
prize your own gratification too highly, you 
would not so much resent a slight disappoint- 
ment.’ 

‘Selfish |’ said Cornelia, with surprise ; 
‘‘ everybody dislikes a selfish person, and every- 
body will dislike me, I suppose, if I’m selfish. 
Mother, do you really think I’m selfish ?” 

“T had rather you would think for yourself, 
my dear, and answer for yourself. If for the 
remainder of the day you will ask yourself, why, 
and for whom, do I do this or that ? about what, 
or whom, are my thoughts chiei'y employed ? 
you will be better able to answer your question 
correctly than I am.” 
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‘‘ But won't it be very difficult and trouble- 
some, mother ?”’ 

“We cannot see and get the better of our 

faults without difficulty and trouble, my dear. 
But we are just by Mrs. Ashley’s door; we will 
step in and inquire about Catharine’s sick sis- 
ter.” 
‘ They found Catharine and her snow-drops 
by the bed-side of little Sue; and when Cor- 
nelia said, ‘“‘I thought you were at school, 
Catharine,” Mrs. Ashley looked affectionately 
at her daughter, and answered, that she had 
been obliged to send for her to take care of 
Susan. ‘“ For,” continued she, turning to Mrs. 
Fraser, ‘‘Susan thinks nobody takes care of her 
so tenderly as Catharine.” 

Catharine’s cheek glowed while her mother 
was speaking, and she bent over her sister, and 
laid the snow-drops close by her side, that her 
blushes might not be perceived. 

“*So you wanted those flowers for Susan, did 
you?” said Cornelia, looking at them witha 
wishful eye. 

‘“* Yes, she wanted them for me,” said Susan, 
eagerly; ‘and she ran all the way home with 
them before she went to school, because she 
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thought they’d be withered at noon; and she 
lost her place at the head of the class by it. 
Oh! Cornelia, you don’t know how good Cath- 
arine is; she never seems to think about her- 
self, if she can make us happy.” 

‘Who do you mean by us?” asked Corne- 
lia, a little out of temper at Susan’s praises of 
Catharine. 

“Why, Willy and Frank, my own little bro- 
thers, to be sure,’”’ said Susan. 

“Do Willy and Frank make us, Sue?” said 
Cornelia, laughing quite provokingly. 

“* Willy and Frank and I make us, Miss Cor- 
nelia,”’ said Susan, looking a little vexed. 

‘Tf you please we will not say any more to 
her at present,”’ said Catharine, putting her arm 
within Cornelia’s, and leading her away; ‘she 
will tire herself if she talks any more.” 

Cornelia looked a little displeased that she 
could not stay and tease the sick child; but she _ 
brightened up at once, when Catharine asked 
her to go up stairs, and look at some beautiful 
prints her brother had just sent her. 

While they were busy in examining and ad- 
miring them, little Willy came to say that 
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** Sister Sue wanted Catharine to come and hold 
her head.”’ 

‘¢ What a troublesome child,” said Cornelia ; 
‘cannot somebody else hold her head as well 
as Catharine?” 

‘* No, nobody can hold her head as well as 
Catharine,” said Willy. ‘Susan likes she 
should hold her head best, and Catharine likes 
to hold it, don’t you, Catharine? And Susan 
is not a troublesome child; she is very good 
and patient ; mother says she is.”’ 

* You should not speak so loud to Cornelia, 
William,” said Catharine, soothingly; for she 
saw a storm gathering upon the brow of her 
friend, 

‘* But I should, though,” said William, erect- 
ing his little form, and giving Cornelia a look 
of defiance, ‘‘ for she said Susan was a trouble- 
some child; and she teased her, and made her 
head ache; Susan said she did. And now 
you'll come to Susan this minute, won’t you?” 
he continued, changing his loud and angry tone 
for one of earnest entreaty, ‘‘ for her poor head 
is very bad, Kitty.” 

** Will you go down now?” said Catharine, 
turning to Cornelia, who stood glowing with 
shame and anger. 
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“Tf you like Susan’s company better than 
mine, pray go down, Catharine; I can stay 
here alone.” 

“Do not look so displeased at my going, 
then, dear Cornelia,’”’ said Catharine, with much 
tenderness and simplicity. ‘‘If you had ever 
had a sick sister, you would see that I cannot 
help it.” And with her light, agile tread, she 
was soon by Susan’s side. 

After a considerable interval, Cornelia slowly 
followed, her naturally pretty features rendered 
quite disagreeable by the expression of ill hu- 
mour which sat upon them. 

She found her mother just ready to depart ; 
she was told she could not go into Susan’s room 
again, neither could Catharine come to take 
leave of her. But Cornelia saw her as she pass- 
ed out, through the open window, supporting 
her sister’s head against her bosom, and gently 
bathing her forehead and temples. 

‘Catharine is a sweet girl,” said Mrs. Fra- 
ser, as she stopped for an instant to witness 
this ‘labour of love.’ ‘“‘ Would any selfish grati- 
fication, think you, Cornelia, give her the hap- 
piness which this simple act of kindness to her 
suffering sister does ?”’ 
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Cornelia felt it would not; but she did not 
say so; for her young head was reasoning, as 
well as such a young head could reason upon the 
fact. 

‘‘ Catharine is always happy, and I am hardly 
ever happy. The little things that vex me, and 
make me cross all day long, do not trouble her 
a minute. If the girls tease and laugh at her, 
as girls will sometimes, she does not seem to 
mind it, but speaks just as pleasantly, and 
smiles as sweetly the next minute, as if nothing 
had happened; but if they say one unkind 
word to me, I am miserable about it all day. 
Then her younger brothers and sisters love her 
almost as well as they do their mother; and she 
takes almost as much care of them. If they 
have a hard lesson to get, they say, ‘ Catharine 
will help us;’ ifa difficult puzzle is to be found 
out, ‘Oh! Catharine will shew us;’ if play- 
things are to be made or mended, ‘ Catharine 
will do it for us;’ if a frock-string breaks, 
‘Catharine can mend it;’ and if a button or 
hook comes off, ‘Why, Catharine can sew it 
on.’ And she is always so happy when she’s 
assisting them. But I never like to assist my 
brothers and sisters, and am very unhappy 
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when I have to do it; now what is the reason?” 

We shall leave her and our young readers to 
find out the reason for themselves, and go on 
with our history of the day. 

Soon after Mrs. Fraser and her daughter 
reached home, the clock struck twelve, and in 
a few minutes, in rushed a party of wild, noisy 
children, ‘just let loose from school,’ exclaim- 
ing, all together, ‘“‘ Mother, Miss Dewey’s go- 
ing away this afternoon, so there isn’t to be any 
school. Oh! how happy we shall be playing; 
shan’t we ?” 

** And now, Cornelia, will you be so good as 
to cover my ball in one minute, for I want to 
play with it all the afternoon,” said Edward, 
running up to her with the ball in his hand. 

‘“« And then will you be so very, very kind, as 
to dress my doll?’’ said little Emily, in her most 
beseeching tone. ‘‘ You said you would a long 
time ago; and now I can have so many hours 
to play with it; pray do, Cornelia.” 

“‘T am busy, and cannot be hindered with 
you now,” answered Cornelia, putting the little 
petitioners from her with no gentle hand. 

Emily turned quietly away with a tear in her 
eye ; but Edward was not inclined to bear his 
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disappointment so patiently. ‘‘ I knew it would 
be so, when I asked you,” said he, “‘ for you’ve 
always so much to do for yourself, that you 
can’t get time to do anything for us.” 

. Mrs. Fraser gave her a look which seemed to 
say, “‘’tis very true, my daughter.” And she 
said to Edward and Emily, ‘‘Come here, my 
children; I will do it for you.” 

The tears rushed to Cornelia’s eyes; but she 
was too proud to say, ‘‘ Mother, forgive me, and 
suffer me to do it for them ;’’—a course which 
I can assure my young readers will wonderfully 
lighten the load upon the heart, if they should 
ever allow themselves, for one moment, to be 
unkind and disobliging, as Cornelia was. 

Alas! Cornelia was selfish ; even little Ed- 
ward had found it out. The work upon which 
she was busy, and which she preferred to the 
delightful employment of making her brother 
and sister happy, was only a bit of lace for her- 
self, that she could very well do without. But 
the consequences of her fault were its punish- 
ment. She was dissatisfied with herself; of 
course agitated, and out of temper; tears 
blinded her eyes, and she made sad work with 
the lace. But still she continued to work on, 
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quickly dashing off the tears as they gathered, 
and holding her head down, that they might 
not be seen; but when at last her eyes became 
quite clear, she saw with dismay that her last 
hour’s work must all come out. 

*‘T had better have covered the ball, and 
dressed the doll into the bargain,” thought she ; 
‘for besides displeasing my mother and griev- 
ing my brother and sister, it will take longer to 
pull out this work and do it over again, than it 
would to have done both. Heigh-ho !”’ 

Cornelia feels and acknowledges her fault, 
and its disastrous consequences to herself; we 
will not despair of her yet. 

‘** Edward, my dear,” she said, in a humble 
tone, for she felt she did not deserve the favour, 
‘will you be so good as to run up stairs, and 
get my sharp pointed scissors for me? quick— 
do—for I’m in a great hurry.” 

Edward was hanging over a book of pictures ; 
he looked up archly. ‘‘I can’t be hindered, 
Cornelia ; don’t you see I’m busy.” 

*‘Oh! pray go,” said little Emily, running 
and throwing her arms about his neck, ‘‘ for 
you know we should not return ‘ evil for evil.’ ”’ 

‘* You are a good girl,” said Edward, kissing 
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her white forehead, ‘“‘and I will go; I only 
wanted to tease her a little.” 

‘* There are your scissors, Cornelia,” said he, 
coming back almost instantly; ‘‘and now, if 
you’ve any thing more for me to do, I’Il do it.” 

Cornelia felt she did not deserve this; but 
still her pride would not suffer her to say so. 
The setting sun still found her intent upon her 
work. 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Fraser,’ ‘‘ for whom 
have you been toiling so industriously this after- 
noon ?”’ 

‘‘For myself, mother,” she answered, with a 
deep flush upon her face; for at this instant 
she remembered the request her mother made 
during their morning walk. 

** And how have your thoughts been employ- 
ed since our walk? I hope you have constantly 
remembered my advice, and questioned every 
one of them as they passed through your mind. 
And what answer have they returned? Like 
angel messengers, my love, have they been 
abroad amongst the children of want and woe, 
considering wherewith you might do them 
good? or have they lingered about your child- 
hood’s home, devising ways and means to 
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lighten your mother’s cares, and make the 
hearts of the little ones, who call you sister, 
dance for joy?” 

Cornelia covered her face with her hands, 
and sobbed bitterly. Her mother looked at 
her with mingled pity and tenderness. ‘Is it 
even so, my child?” she asked; ‘‘ have your 
thoughts, toils, and cares, been only for your- 
self all the live-long day, and yet have you not 
been happy? are you not happy now? does not 
your conscience, that silent but faithful moni- 
tor, approve what you have been doing, and 
give you peace of mind? What! tears the 
only answer still? Your supreme devotion to 
self has failed of its object then. For almost 
fourteen years you have lived for yourself alone, 
and have not yet learned, that selfishness is but 
another name for wretchedness.” 

‘‘Oh! mother, I have learned it to-day, and 
many times before to-day; and I wish I could 
learn now, how it is that you and Catharine 


Ashley always have smiling faces and happy 
hearts ?”’ 
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‘“‘ Well, I will give you the recipe, my love. 
It is very simple, and I hope you will be so 
pleased with it, that you will follow it the rest 
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of your life. Just learn to look upon and to 
love every member of the human family as a 
brother or sister; teach your heart to warm to 
them. as such, and then you will always be ready 
to give sympathy or aid when you have oppor- 
tunity; this will save you many a heart-ache, 
and give you an approving conscience. It will 
help you to see the insignificance of those 
things which you have been accustomed to 
value so highly, because they were for your 
own gratification ; and it will enable you to put 
in their place the really useful and important. 
To love to be useful, is the only way to be 


happy.” 
Stockbridge. 


CHARADE. 


My first fou would use to call a friend near ; 

My next for defence a country would rear ; 

My whole you would feel on a cold winter’s day, 
Sitting snug by the fire, and out of the way 

Of the frost, and the snow, and the bitter cold air, 
Which tries very hard to come in every where. 


SUMMER. 


WueEnrks the clear brook runs along, 
Ever singing a cheerful song, 

Fresh’ning the fields with ceaseless flow, 
That’s the way I love to go. 


Where the cool and balmy breeze 
Stirs the leaves of green old trees, 
And bends their branches to and fro, 
That’s the way L love to go. 
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SUMMER. 


Where mowers, through the sunny day, 
Have gathered up the fragrant hay, 
And laid the rich red clover low, 
That’s the way I love to go. 


Where the chipping squirrels call, 
And swiftly run along the wall— 
Where the pretty wild flowers grow, 
That’s the way I love to go. 


Where robin builds her happy nest— 
Where wild bees find a place of rest— 
Where meadows make a golden show, 
That’s the way I love to go. 


Glorious Summer! bright and clear! 
Flow’ry crown of the fruitful year ! 
Thou hast dispersed the frost and snow, 
And this is why | love thee so. 
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THE LOST CHILDREN. 


A Frew weeks ago, two little children ran 
away from home, and were lost in the woods. 
They had always lived in the city, and they 
were very glad to find themselves in the coun- 
try, where the air was made sweet by whole 
fields of red clover. They ran after the butter- 
flies, and talked with the birds, and thought it 
was a very fine thing to run away from home. 
But by and bye, they began to feel tired and 
hungry, and then they wished to go back. 
They were very little children; and they did 
not know the way; and they walked round and 
round, till their little feet ached. Presently, 
the younger one tried to step over a small 
brook, and his foot stuck fast in the mud, and 
he lost his shoe. Then, when he came into 
the fields, the stones cut his foot, and made it 
bleed. The poor little fellow laid down in the 
grass, and cried; and every minute he said, 
‘*¢ Mamma, mamma.’ The older brother wash- 
ed his foot with some water from the brook, and 
that made him feel better. He could find no- 
thing to eat, but two strawberries, and those he 
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gave to his little brother. Once they came 
near a house, and they would have gone in, but 
a great dog barked at them, and made them 
afraid. The dog would not have barked at 
them, if he had known they were poor little 
lost children; for he was a very honest, kind 
dog. The little boys did not know what a 
good dog he was. They thought he would 
bite; and so they wandered away into the fields 
again. ‘They had no breakfast, and no dinner, 
and no supper. Night was coming on very 
fast, and they had no bed to sleep on. The 
little squirrels went into their nests, and slept 
nicely with their mothers; but the little boys 
had no nest; and their good mother was far 
away from them. They laid down on the grass, 
and put their little arms round each other’s 
necks, and cried themselves to sleep. If robin- 
red-breast had seen them, I suppose he would 
have brought leaves in his mouth, and covered 
them, as he did the Children in the Wood. 
The mother cf these little runaway boys was 
very unhappy. She cried all night, because 
she had lost her children. The crier went 
through the streets, ringing his bell, and calling 
out, “ Two little children lost!” He told all 
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the people he met, that one of the little boys 
had blue eyes and light hair, and the other one 
had black eyes and brown hair; and that nei- 
ther of them could speak plain. But nobody 
in Boston knew any thing about the little ones. 
The mother thought she should never see her 
children again ; and she cried, as if her heart 
would break. 

The runaways were so tired and faint, that 
they slept on the grass till the sun was very 
high up in the sky. A woman who went to 
the brook to get a pail of water, saw them ly- 
ing folded in each other’s arms. At first, she 
thought it was a heap of clothes; but when she 
came close to them, she found two little sleep- 
ing boys. She waked them, and asked them 
where they came from. The younger one said, 
‘* Mamma ;” and the older one lisped, ‘‘ Bos.” 
He meant Boston; but he could not speak it 
plain, and the woman did not understand him. 
But she took them up in her arms, and carried 
them to her house, and gave them some bread 
and milk ; for she saw that they were very pale, 
and almost starved. 

It was published in the papers, that two little 
children had been found in the fields; and 
when the mother heard of it, her heart was 


THE ARMADILLO. 


very glad. She went and brought the runaways 
home; and she kissed them and cried, and 
then kissed them and cried, again and again, 
because she was so glad to see them. And the 
little boys put their arms round their mother’s 
neck, and cried too. I am sure they will never 
run away again, so long as they live. 


Tux armadillo is a curious looking creature, 
with a head like a pig, a body like a crocodile, 
and a tail like a rat. His tough, scaly coat 
hangs down over his sides like a saddle, and 
looks so much like the coat of mail worn in 
ancient times, that the animal is often called 
“The Hog in Armour.” 

They are very common in South America, 
where they burrow into the ground with their 
snouts, destroy the ingenious structures of the 
ants, and-devour the insects by thousands. 
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THE SQUIRREL, 


From spray to spray, the squirrel springs, 

As light almost as he had wings. 

Quick, see him on that top-most bough, 

Upon a lower, mark him now, 

¥rom branch to branch, from tree to tree, 

He darts with frolic, mirth, and glee. 

His shining fur of silver gray, 

Might vie with many a bird’s array. 

Free in mid-air, he scarce e’er trod 

His native wood’s deep shadow’d sod ; 

But loves amid the boughs to dwell, 

And fashion ’mongst the leaves his cell. 

No labour ’tis to him, but play, 

His winter food to store away, 

So well he hides his nuts, in vain 

He often seeks for them again. 

Not that he hunger knows, or want,— 

For his provisions ne’er grow scant ; 

Enough ’s reserved by Him, who gives 

its food to every thing that lives. 

Harmless the insect he beholds ; 

And friendship with the birds he holds. 

With none at war, he chirps away, 

Screen’d from the summer’s noon-tide ray. 

In every wood-land where we come, 

We find him there—in all at home ; 

And his light glee and merry voice 

Make every lonely shade rejoice. 
Boston, L. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL MASQUERADE. 


In 1754 the Empress Elizabeth, of Russia, 
celebrated the Carnival in a very singular man- 
ner. Individuals from all the various provinces 
in her large empire were ordered to appear at 
Petersburgh, in their national costume. The 
representatives of more than forty different na- 
tions might be seen. riding through the streets 
of the Capitol, “The Kamtschadales on 
sledges drawn by dogs; the Laplanders on 
sledges drawn by rein-deer ; the Bucharians 
on camels; the Calmucks on oxen; the Cir- 
cassians on the finest coursers; the Indians on 
enormous elephants ;—forming, altogether, a 
picturesque group, in the nuptial procession 
of the empress’s jester, who personated winter, 
and was drawn by bears. An immense gallery 
was built expressly for the occasion, in which 
each nation amused itself with its own music 
and dancing, producing thereby a curious con- 
fusion of sights and sounds. The new married 
couple were finally conducted by this same 
escort to a palace of ice, built on the Neva, 
where all the decorations and furniture were 
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of ice; even the bed, the chandeliers, and the 
pieces of cannon, which fired a salute, without 
bursting, at the moment this extraordinary 
procession arrived.” 


NEW BOOKS. 


Atiex & Ticknor have lately published a useful little 
book, called THe Motuer’s Mepicat Guipr. It de- 
scribes the most common diseases of children, and mentions 
the kind and quantity of medicine proper to be given, the 
regulation of the diet, &c. Cautions are given, where dis- 
eases require the skill of a physician. ‘The book is prepar- 
ed by medical men. It has been very populdt in England ; 
and [ should think it calculated to do good here, especially 
where people reside at a distance from physicians. 


Mrs. Almira H. L. Phelps, (formerly Mrs. Lincoln) an- 
thor of Familiar Lectures on Botany, has lately published a 
Botany FoR BEGiNNERS, which in systematic arrange- 
ment, and clearness of style, seems superior to anything of 
the kind yet prepared for the use of schools. 


ALLEN & Ticxwor have published T'aLes 1n Frencr 
For YounG Persons, by Madame Guizot. 

This lady has been very highly celebrated for her works 
on education ; and it would be difficult to find more unex- 
ceptionable materials than she furnishes for familiar French 
books, so much needed in schools. 
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